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State 


“Better Than Ever” 


Sept. 8 to 13, 1913 


SYRACUSE 


Grand Circuit Harness, Jockey. Club 
rurgning races, and more special 
features than ever. 





Dates for Closing Entries 


Dept. 

A Horses 

B Cattle - 
C Sheep - 
D Swine - 
E Poultry - 


Aug. 20 
Aug. Il 
Aug. Il 
Aug. Il 
Aug. Il 


F Farm Implements and Machines - - 


Dept. 
G Dairy Products, Aug. 23 
H Fruits - - Aug. 30 
I Flowers - - Aug. 30 
J Farm Produce Aug. 30 
K Domestic - - Aug. 30 
September 8 


Prize list for the above departments will be mailed 
on application to the Secretary, New 
York State Fair, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Night Shows on the Grounds 





Hay! 


You, too, can make big 


money Baling with the Sandwich 


Eve 
ie bayl” 
Dixon,” Ill. ui 

eadin inn. 
profits. Sand 


grower in your a. will pay you handsomel y to bale 
“‘Net profits per day $18 

*‘Cleaned up $300 in 6 weeks,’ 

Other hustlers making $200 to $300 net monthly 

these men are all using the solid steel, big tonnage Sandwich, 


Start With Little Money! 


to $22, "" write Swartz Mensch, 
writes Wm. J. Bulick, 


steady, sure and strong. And the bales come 
out slick, clean and solid —raim or shine — 
from one to two a minute. 

a Tonnage — Biggest Peotits 
5 ear exper- 
Priston Ceach S000 jcnced hay balers 
dene, rig od 

— and 
i aesdwick, 
Their actual 
working tests 
rove this press 





are an every 
day job for the Sandwich—B0to 40if you hustle 
Write for “Tons Tell’ —How FREE 
This book—free to those who are wide- 
awake—tells you the enormous profits wait- 
ing the touch of your hand. What bundreds 
like you are doing—you can do. So write 
today and it comes by return mail. And if 
you're interested in Power Presses, 
ask about our big Hine of these. 

Box 149, Council Biuffs, Ia 

Box 149, Kansas City, Mo 





Sondwil Motor Press 


Feries ) 


‘ve) Supplies Its Own Power 











} 315-321 Fourth Avenue, 


School Agriculture 


* By MILO N. WOOD. 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (Wise.)High School 
This is a work of 


unusual excellence, and 
in a clase by itself. Irie cleat out, direct 
fuil of material needed t teachers and p’ agile 
bing in the public lie 


the outcome of 
me manny Years has actually 

years. te g vens Fgh ae 
eniary, and so written that any 
er oan se IZéannot fai to be of wales £0 
armer Oo 
tg ottaln tn an easy, pleasing. malin’. 8 
elementa: oqriemenre. 


faerie rsd enumber of magniteent 
filustrations wings ona high grade 
paper. 840 pages. 6x Tinches, Cloth, Price Net, $.90 
; ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

New York 
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GALVANIZED snpes:.o- 


PATEL TT 
Griffin Lumber Co., Box A, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 





Pinest seed wheat, all cleaned, graded 
and tested. Grown in the heart of the 
most prolifie wheat soilin the world — 
the fertile valleys of Lancaster county. 


Graded Seeds Mean Bigger Crops 
You can oo grow 30 to 40 oe 
per apre. any varieties. 

at oe, all big, heavy vielen, 
They possess wonderful vitality. 


Valuable Wheat Catalog—Free. I sell 
direct from farm to you, No mididle- 
man’s profits, Money back and all 


charges puid if not satisfied, 


disville, L 

















A, HK. HOPFMAN, Box 10,1 
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H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUB COUNTY, PA 


There is in my mind no practice 
connected with agriculture regarding 
which there is greater difference of 
opinion among farmers than that of 
the methods of seeding grasses and 
cClovers. This is largely due to the fact 


that a stand of clover of grass is de-’ 


pendent upon varying weather condi- 
tions, soil and quality of seed sown. 

The most common mixture sown in 
Pennsylvania is timtothy and red 
ctover: Where these are sown together 
with a nurse crop of small graim, the 
first crop is usually secured the year 
following the harvesting of the nurse 
crep, which is generally wheat cr 
sometimes oats. I have raised good 
hay with both seeding with oats or 
wheat. On the best land'that is ina 
high state of fertility,,ocne may get a 
fair crop of clover the same year the 
seed is sown, but weather conditions 
must be just right in order to do this. 
The first crop is usually almost pure 
clover and the second about an equal 
nixture of clover and timothy, and the 
third crop if left for a three-year ro- 
tation is mostly all timothy. 

The best method is my judgment, and 
the one most common among farm- 
ers, of seeding this mixture is with 
wheat or oats as a nurse crop. Where 
wheat is used, the timothy may be 
sown in the fall with the wheat, I 
always sow timothy when I sow my 
wheat crop, using the grass seeder on 
the drill and allowing the drill to 
cover the seed. Then I sow the clover 
in the spring. The rates of seeding are 
as follows: Ten poun’s of timothy and 
seven to eight pounds of clover to the 
acre. The clover is sown early in 
March broadcast, sowing this some 
morning when the ground is frozen or 
honey-combed with frost and before it 
thaws. Other methods are used by 
many farmers, but this is the most 
successful method I have tried. 

Where timothy is not fall sown per- 
haps a better practice, but one which 
requires more labor and greater judg- 
ment, is to wait until the ground is 
dry enough to harrow, usually the lat- 
ter part of March or early in April, 
the broadcast both: clover and timothy 
and harrow this mixture in. This 
method perhaps is surer than any 
other if the ground dries sufficiently 
early to crumble well under the har- 
row and the harrowing will also be of 
great benefit to the wheat. The diffi- 
culty comes in catching the ground in 
the proper condition for harrowing, 
but the practice is to be recommend- 
ed only where the soil dries sufficiently 
early to allow the use of such method. 
Where timothy has been fall sown I 
do not think it wise to harrow in the 
clover in the spring on account of the 
injury to the young timothy plants. 

Where timothy and clover are put 
in with oats broadcasted, they are 
Sown and all harrowed in together. 
This method is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, however, either for the oats or 
for the clover and t:mothy. My plan 
is to drill the oats, sowing the timothy 
and clover from the grass seeder on 
the drill or broadcasting by hand 
ahead of the drill. Where oats_are 
put in broadcast, the better plan is to 
harrow in the oats either with a disk 
or drag harrow, then broadcast the 
clover and timothy and harrow again 
lightly, covering the seed from 4 to 
% inch deep. The extra harrowing is 
not as great as mary suppose, albor fc> 
nothing. It goes forth to putting the 
ground in excellent condition so essen- 
tioal to securing an ideal seed bed. 

On lands that are naturally wet and 
where red clover is uncertain, I use 
alsike clover, sowing at half the rate 
of the red clover. This is a short per- 
ennial clover that lasts from three to 
five years, although it is not nearly so 
large as red clover. Alsike clover 
makes a fine quality of hay, but it does 
not yield like red clover. It should be 
mixed with timothy where it is to be 
used for hay in order to get good re- 
sults. 

Where I desire to have a good pas- 
ture field a nvixture of timothy, red 
elover, alsike clover, white clover, ané@ 
blue grass is seeded, although on lands 
adapted to_blue grass it is perhaps 
better practice to omit the blue grass 
and let it gradually come in as the 
land is pastured. The same may be 
said of white clover, but I include both 
of these in the mixture as they both 
have excellent qualities and are good 
for the ground wherever either can be 
grown. In buying blue grass seed, 
special attention should be exercised 
in getting seed that is free from chaff 
and germinates well. The seed should 
weigh 24 to 26 pounds to the bushel, 
and it should germinate 60 to 65% 
Most of the difficulty that has been en- 
countered in seeding blue grass has 
been due to the fact that a greater part 
of thisseed on the market is of low vi- 
tality. It would pay any farmer to try 
and raise blue grass seed just for use 
on his own farm as he would get a 
much better grade if properly handled 
than that on the market today. Of 
course there is some good seed on the 
market, but it is scarce. With blue 
grass used a seeding of six pounds tim- 
othy, three pounds red clover, two 
pounds white clover, two to three 

{To Page 68.] 
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John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the 
Beater on the Axle 


The Low Down Spreader with the 
Big Drive Wheels 


Here’5 your chance to get a low 4 
spreader in which the advantage of biz dae 
eeeaas not been sacrificed for the low down 


The 3 John Deere Spreader has revoluti a 
the spreader business. It is as much an im) 
ment over the ordinary manure spreader cae 
modern bindcr was over the old-style re een 
Some of its good points are: 


The Beater 


And all its driving parts are mounted on the 
rear axle. Power to fp drive it is taken from 
the rear axle through simple gears like those 
that have been used on horse-powers for 
many years. This construction is patented, 
You cannot get it on any other spreader, 


Only Hip-High 
Ey toload. The top of the box is only as 
our hips. Each forkiul of manure 
ay et just where it is a You can 

pL ae see into the sp: 


Few Parts 


Clutches, chains and adjustments; in fact, 

some two hundred parts in ail, are entirely 

done away with, 'o throw the ma shine 

into operation, move the lever at the 

— 's right back until the finger e: wages 
stop at the rear of the machin 


Roller Bearings 


T with the simplicity of the machinz 
itself, make the John Deere Spreader ght 
draft. There are many more reasons that 
have helped to make the demand for John 
Deere Spreaders greater than all those 
interested in the spreader business thought 
ee These features are fully discussed 
our spreader book. 


Get This Book Free 


It tells how John Deere Spreaders are made 
and why they are made that way. It con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of work- 
ing parts and colored pictures of the John 
Deere Spreader in the field. It also has val 
uable information regarding the storin; 
handling and applying of manure to 
land. Get one of these booke free by as 

us for our spreader book, Y 37 


John Deere Plow Teens 








Moline, Illinois 








It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 














O K CHAMPION DIGGERS 


Cur machines are pies 
and built to meet 
all conditions under] 
which they may be 
worked. They em- 
body every point off 

construction which insures freedom from 
breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repait| 
es a time in phere 4 and saves 


=e 4 of = 
today for our 
FREE*: pate i clllustrated Catalogue 
a een POTR of the O. K. Champion Line, 
TO MACHINERY COMPANY, 

159 Chicago pa ans 


Hammond, Indi2 
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Attachment with Corn Harvest 
cuts and throws in piles har 
vester or winrows. Man a! - 
cuts and shocks equal wit!) «1 ( 
ae Sold in. every state. Price $20.00, W. H. PU 
, of Johnstown, Otro, wettest “The Harves s 
bn J all you claim for it; the Harvester saved m: °°" 
$25 in labor last year’s corn cutting, I cut « 
shocks; will make 4 bushels corn to a shock.’ re 
monials and catalog free, showing pictures of ha f. 
Address NEW PROCESS MFG CO., Salina, Kan. 
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Commercial Grading of Corn 


Present Methods Unsatisfactory---Losses Due to Errors or Tricks in Grading--Effect of Moisture on Grade--Government 
Investigations to Establish Uniform Standards Ready for 1913 Crop--Should Stimulate Production 
of More and Better Corn---By J. W. T. Duvel of United States Department of Agriculture 


VERY grower is familiar with the 

methods of handling and grading 
\ Gh of corn at eountry elevators, and 
y) many are also familiar with the 
grading at our large markets. I also dare 
say that every farmer who markets corn reg- 
ularly has had at some time or other a lively 
dispute with the manager or the owner of the 
elevator over the grade of his grain. Like- 
wise, every corn shipper has experienced many 
disappointments in not receiving at the ter- 
minal market the grade’to which he thinks 
his corn entitled, and frequently is obliged to 
suffer heayy losses in making settlement on 
the basis of lower grades. 

In many cases he is the victim of an over- 
crowded market, at which time there is almost 
certain to be a tightening of grades. A ship- 
ment of corn which, under normal conditions, 
would grade a No 8 is given a grade of No 4, 
which must be sold at a diseount; while if 
his shipment is of a good quality and is given 
a grade of No 2, his returns are on the basis 
of the price of No 3 corn, notwithstanding 
the fact that it may be worth 1% to 3 cents 
more a bushel. The operator of the elevator 
in the terminal mar- 







< 


legitimate reason why a car of No 2 corn in 
every case should not command a premium 
over No 3 by the same line of reasoning that 
a car of No 4 corn is discounted. 

Another not uncommon practice which 
should be condemned is the tightening of 
grades at times when the market is over- 
crowded, or a variation in the grades at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. Under such con- 
ditions, the country shipper is practically at 
the mercy of the terminal market, 


Importance of Co-operation 


Co-operation of the farmer and the grain 
dealer is of the greatest importance, for with- 
out such co-operation the movement for corn 
of better quality will be slow and difficult, if 
not altogether impossible. In this co-opera- 
tion, however, I want to issue a word of 
warning to the corn growers. What I have 
said concerning the practice of paying a No 3 
price for a car of No 2 corn at some of the 
primary markets applies equally to the wagon 
load as delivered at the country elevator. 
Therefore, I say to producers of corn, advise 
the grain dealers that you stand ready to 


standard or average price for damp and dirty 
corn as is paid for corn of good quality. 

It is the duty of progressive corn growers 
to stand together and demand a premium 
over the regular market price for dry corn 
above the average in quality. Likewise, if 
growers are truly interested in the develop- 
ment of better agricultural methods and prac- 
tices, they should be willing to accept a dis- 
count on any wet, dirty and damaged corn 
which they may be obliged to market. 

In the factor of moisture content alone, at 
the present price of corn, each additional 1% 
of moisture reduces the actual feeding or 
manufacturing value by approximately % ofa 
cent a bushel, eliminating entirely the losses 
resulting from the deterioration of high-mois- 
ture corn, and the heavy shrinkage which 
always results from the commercial handling 
of damp or wet corn. 


Importance of Moisture Content 


I have emphasized this factor of moisture 
because our investigations have shown that 
moisture content is of first-importance in the 
commercial grading of corn. Moisture con- 

tent is likewise of 





ket frequently. takes 
this car of No 2 corn, 
which has been pur- 
chased at the price of 
No 3, mixes it with a 
ear of No 4 corn, 
which has been pur- 
chased at a discount, 
and has in turn two 
cars of No 3 corn. 

I mention these 
facts to show that 
the country - grain 
shipper has diflicul- 
ties of his own in 
which he needs the 
co-operation of the 
corn growers. I like- 
wise want to make it 
clear that I am not 
condemning the prac- 
tice of mixing a lower 
grade with a higher 
grade to make an in- 
termediate grade. 
This practice is legit- 
imate as long as the 
srading is honest and 
the grain is bought 








equal importance to 
the feeder and to the 
manufacturer of corn 
products. Excessive 
moisture is certain to 
result in a heavy 
shrinkage in weight 
and a high percent- 
age of moldy, sour, 
hot and badly dam- 
aged corn. For the 
most part, these 
losses are eventually 
charged back to the 
producer, in that the 
dealer must neces- 
sarily allow a larger 
margin of safety for 
covering these losses. 

Our grain stand- 
ardization investiga- 
tions are now suffi- 
ciently advanced to 
make it possible to 
establish uniform 
standards for _ the 
grading of corn, and 
preparations are 
being made to estab- 








and sold on the basis 
of its actual grade. 
In my opinion, how- 
ever, it is a practice of false economy and has 
a tendency to lower rather than to raise the 
standard of quality, yet it is exactly what the 
country elevator operator does with the 
farmer, and likewise the same treatment is 
dealt out by the farmer to the country shipper 

The practice, however, that should be con- 
demned is that of paying only a No 3 price 
for a No 2 corn, a rule still enforced by many 
of the grain trade associations in our primary 
markets; that is, country shippers are obliged 
to sell on the basis of ‘‘No 3 or better,”’ mean- 
ing that the better quality will be accepted 
on contract at the same price, and that if a 
lower grade is delivered, settlement must be 
made at a discount. There is no honest or 


Over 30 Tons Silage to the Acre 


co-operate to the fullest extent, on condition 
that you will receive a price for your corn 
when marketed commensurate with its actual 
value. 

The time has come when the practice of 
paying the same price for all corn delivered 
at the country elevator should be blotted out. 
No real progress in the movement for more 
corn of better quality is possible so long as 
these conditions exist. There is no reason 
why the farmer who grows and markets a 
good quality of corn in a dry and clean ¢on- 
dition should be obliged to accept the same 
price as his neighbor who markets high- 
moisture and dirty corn of inferior quality. 
Neither is there reason for paying the same 


lish such standards in 
co-operation with the 
grain trade, so they 
will be available for the inspection and grad- 
ing of the 1913 crop. In the securing of data 
on which to base standards for the grading 
of corn, it has been necessary to make a 
careful study of the methods of harvesting, 
handling and storing of corn on the farm, 
the handling and grading of corn at country 
elevators and at primary markets, the changes 
which take place in corn during shipment in 
cars and steamships, or while in storage in 
cribs or elevators and warehouses, the actual 
value in pounds of dry matter from the stand- 
point of the feeder or the manufacturer of 
corn products, and other factors which in any 
way affect the value commercial grade. 
[To Page 66.) 
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APLE farm of Midlothian is located 
about two miles from the station 
of Midlothian, It], and is approx- 
imately 25 miles from Chicago. It 

adjoins the golf grounds of the Midlothian 
eountry chub. The owner is Charlies D. 
Ettinger of Chicago, who is now 75 years old, 
but looks not more than 60. He retired from 
business about 12 years ago, after having 
amassed 2 fortune, but he says he is working 
as hard as he ever did. The work habit of 
a lifetime cannot be broken. This farm is 
the result of a desire to make the best pos- 
sible use of his wealth and to do something 
that will be of permanent benefit to human- 
ity. <Aceerding to his way of thinking. the 
Dest way he car serve others is to develop 
a farm that shall be in every way a model 
and that shall prove at inspiration to others. 
He said to me, “I am trying to create here 
the best farm in the world; mind 

you, not the best farm in America 

only, but the best farm in the 

world.” This is the mark toward 

which he is working, and he has 

made good progress toward that 

mark im the four short years that 

have passed since he began the 
enterprise. 

To understand the farm and its 
methods one must wnderstand the 
owner and his motives in the 
work. This farm differs from 
most farms in that it is run for 
the experiment amd as an educa- 
tive object lesson, while most 
farms have to be run for the pur- 
pose of making a living for the 
owner. The motive. here is philan- 
thropic. Another point of differ- 
ence between this farm and most others is 
that Mr Bttinger has abundant capital w*h 
which to put into operation every process that 
may seem to be desirable. 

Mr Ettinger is an enthusiast and an ideal- 
ist. The dreams of most idealists remain 
dreams; the dreams of this idealist are com- 
ing true. 

Ideal Surroundings for Farm Help 

The spirit of the idealist reaches te the peo- 
ple that work for and with Mr Ettinger. This 
is illustrated in the home provided for the 
Manager, which is not an ordinary house bet 
a mansion, finished in artistic lines amd pro- 
vided-with all modern appliances. The house 
in which the other men live is also a fine 
one, with all comforts. It has several! bath- 
rooms, telephone, electric lights, a reading 
room supplied with books and magazines an 
many of the things that are found in tie 
modern home of the affluent. It is a saying 
with Mr Bttinger that he wants every person 
working for him to have as good food as he 
has and be as comfortable in his leisure 
hours as he is. 

At first Mr Ettinger was his own manager 
and gave a great deal of time to overseeing 
the detail work, but he soon became con- 
vineed that he needed an expert in agricul- 
ture and in live: stock management. So a 

_ little more than a year ago he secured the 
»services of Walter A. Cook, a graduate of 
the university of Maine. Mr Cook had also 
been for two years an instructor in dairy 
husbandry in the Pennsylvania state college. 
Under Mr Cook each of the four departments 
‘of the farm has a superintendent. These 


Idealism Materialized in a 


Successful Farm 


have charge respectively of the 
Guernsey cows, Chester White 
swine, Belgian herses and White 
Plymouth Roeek poultry. The field 
work is imeidental to these four 
interests. 

Mr Ettinger has made unusual 
provision for the production of 
large quantities of cheice food, not 
for sale, but for the tables of his 

own people. A great. hothouse, in three sec- 
tions, has been producing all things that are 
appreciated by epicures. Ripe tomatoes have 
been coming out of that hothouse simee the 
first of January. Strawberries in pots have 
been yielding their crops for weeks. Cucum- 
bers in abumdance have been develeping on 
the hothowse vines; and all winter, under 
the benches, mushrooms were grown. Black 
Hamburg grapes are now ripening on hot- 
house vimes that a short time ago were 
imported from England. Each vine is grow- 
ing in a mammoth pot. This variety is the 
famous hothouse variety of the British 
islands and the contiment. There is a luxu- 
riant kitchen garden producing the things 
that will’grow in the open air in this latitude. 

To be sure of always having an abundance 
of pure water in all departments, Mr Ettinger 
has installed two water systems. A well was 


Belgian Mares Ready for Work 


bered to a depth of 400 feet. md the water 
that comes from it has a2 temperature of 
about 5@ degrees. It is delightful to the 
palate. amd has none of that mineral taste 
teo often: found im water from very deep 
wells. It is always cold .enough te drink 
witheut ice, though ice is always available. 
This water has such a low germ content that 
it is pMiictically pure. It is carried by pipes 
to all the houses and barns amd to the 
hydramts between. From hose cemmected with 
these hydrants a 2-imch stream of water can 
be threwn over any building om the place. 
The water system most used ig one of com- 
pressed air. Here the water is pumped into 
immense horizontal tanks that are reund like 
steam boilers and able to resist great pressure 
from within. In these particular tanks a 


pressure of 60 pounds to the square inoh is 
mraintained most of the time. In case this 
system should ever fail there is a large water 
tank elevated to a poimt higher than the 
highest building. inte this water can be 
pumped if necessary, and can be distributed 
by the same system of pipes used by water 
from the other system. 

In conjunction with the water system is 
operated am ice-making and refrigerating 
plant. The captcity for fee-making is 400 
pounds of ice per day. The ice cakes turned 
eut are of convenient shape for use and weigh 
about 50 pounds each. In addition several 
rooms are kept at near the freezing point 
by coils that are always covered with a thick 
coating of frost. In these cold reoms are 
kept all kinds of perishable products. 

The 49 Guernseys are all pure-bred ani- 
mals; Some of these are young stock and 
some are bulls. The milch cows at present 
number 25. These cows are of the highest 
possible quality, as Mr Ettinger believes that 
the ideal farm dairy should contain only pure- 
bred cows of the highest milk-producing 
power, so he has purchased at great cost not 
only a pure-bred bull, but also pure-bred cows. 

The leading animal of the herd is George 
Washington of Fairfield farm, for which 
Mr Ettinger paid the very high price of $3500. 
To find this bull, he sent a pro- 
fesser of one of our agricultural 
colleges to different parts ef the 
Country. Out of the many good 
bulls discovered, this ome was 
chosen, because of the large num- 
ber of phenomenal milkers among 
his daughters and female relatives. 
The idea was to get a bull from 
whose progeny might be built up 
the best possible herd of great 
milkers. 





Developing Big Miltkers 


In the cow stables the 25 cows 

now giving milk live under ideal 

conditions. Above each cow is a 

printed ecard giving the name of 

the eow and her record in milk 

and butter fat prodretion. Seven 

of these cows are being fed and milked to 

make reeords that will admit them te the 

advanced registry of the Guernsey breed. As 

to the progress already made, one may judge 

by the followimg records from twe of these 

ecards. The figures are for ope year of con- 
timuous milking: 

Little Comsider Second, 12,300 pounds of 
milk, 675.4 pounds of butter fat. That makes 
the milk a little better than 5.4% in butter fat. 

Mame of Maple Glen, 9156.5 pounds of milk 
and 476 pounds of butter fat. 

About 15% must be added to the figures of 
butter fat to determine the amount of butter 
it represents. Doing that, we find that Little 
Consider Second made over 776 pounds of 
butter in one year, which is more than two 
pounds per day. Mr Ettinger’s ambition is 





Portable Colony Houses, Moved to One of the Fields: 
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Maple Farm of Midlothian 


to build up a herd of cows, all of which shall 
be as good as that. Does anyone doubt there 
is money in keeping a herd of that kind? 

Such a herd as Mr Ettinger already has is 
an object lesson of value to every man that 
keeps a cow. It should teach him to weed 
out his poor cows until only good ones remain. 
It should also teach him the value of good 
foundation stock for dairy herd building over 
the accidental stuff that comes his way. 


How Management Counts 


But management plays a part in the large 
milk production by this herd. The cows 
entered for advanced registry are milked 
three times a day—at 4 a m, 11.15 a m, and at 
7.15 p m. The other cows are milked twice 
a day. 

I asked Mr Cook how much increase in 
milk was due to the three milkings over the 
two milkings. He replied that, of course, no 
one could tell exactly, but it is his opinion 
that the increase is as great as 33%. He 
thinks that the reason for this lies in the fact 
that the periods between milkings are more 
uniform, giving more room in the udders for 


the milk. I believe that some cows may haye 
a greater capacity for digesting food and 
changing it into milk than they have for 


holding the milk produced. This 
would more likely be the case on 
a farm like this, where the cows 
are fed all they will eat of easily 
digested food. If the increase is 
as great as Mr Cook believes, it is 
a remarkable circumstance, which 
probably cannot be duplicated, 
except under intensive conditions 
and with large-capacity cows. 

On this farm much importance 
is attached to the personnel of the 
milkers. One man milks the 
seven cows that are candidates for 
advanced registry, and an arrange- 
ment is made with him by which 
he receives a bonus for every 
pound of milk and butter fat pro- 
duced above the requirements for 
advanced regi try. The cows are fed on the 
soiling plan. Silage is one of the principal 
foods used, but this year they have not enough 
to carry the cows through the summer, so 
they are feeding more green clover, green 
alfalfa and green grass. 

Large paddocks are provided into which 
the cows are turned for several hours each 
day. There is some green feed in these pad- 
docks, but not enough to count as pasturage. 
The usual grain and mill feeds are also fed. 

The milk, cream and butter are disposed 
of in the open market, but there is a strong 
demand in the summer time from the Midlo- 
thian country club. Some of the milk is sold 
in one-third quart bottles, and for this milk 
5 cents per bottle is received. Their Guern- 
sey butter is of such high quality and color 


Operated as Experiment and 
Educative Object Lesson — Chief Interest Centers in 
Guernsey Cows, Chester White Swine, White Plymouth 
Rock Poultry and Belgian Horses—Provides His Help 
With Ideal Surroundings and Choicest Food — Splen- 
did Results Obtained—By Henry F. Thurston of Illinois 4 “Els 


Rear View of Dairy Barn with Silo Well Placed 
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that it is in great 
demand, but is being 
sold at this time at 
the very modest 
price of 40 cents per 
pound. They also 
furnish two grades of 
cream, one of 30 and 
the other of 18% fat. Everything about the 
dairy establishment is scrupulously clean. 
Iron and cement construction in the barns 
and stables makes it easy to wash effectively. 
A silo 36 feet high and 18 feet in diameter 
takes care of the silage corn being grown on 
many acres. As a part of the dairy outfit 
there is a separator room, a washing sink, 
and a sterilizing oven in which all milk-hold- 
ing utensils are sterilized after each washing. 


Poultry an Important Factor 


The second great division of the live stock 
on the farm is the poultry. White Plymouth 
Rocks only are kept. About 500 mature birds 
are retained through the winter, and about 
1500 new ones are raised each year. Many 
of these are sold at good prices for the start- 
ing of new flocks or the improving of old ones. 

The hatching is done entirely by incubators. 
An incubator cellar has been built, and in 


Dairy Barn That Houses Big Milkers 
this seven incubators are kept running. Last 
year there was some lack of success with 
this cellar and the trouble was found to be 
in the poor ventilation. C. W. Wylie, who is 
now superintendent of the poultry depart- 
ment, had a new system of ventilation 
installed, which is working to perfection. The 
air in the cellar is now always sweet and 
clean. Mr Wylie says that it is impossible 
to get good results where the ventilation 
is imperfect. 


Feeding the Growing Chicks 


The chicks are kept in the incubators and 
without food until they are from 54 to 72 
hours old. Then they are taken to another 
room and placed in brooders, in which they 
remain for six hours more without food. 





Swine House at Maple Farm with Pig Runs in Rape Pasture 
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Mr Wylie says it is a mistake to permit them 
to begin eating too soon. It won’t hurt them 
to get hungry. 

The first thing they are likely to get is° 
dried bread broken up fine. Sometimes this 
bread before being broken up is as hard as a 
rock, but it can be easily crumbled and be- 
comes a nice food for the very young chicks. 
It is fed dry, as are all the other feeds: 

Formerly a great deal of wet mash was 
fed, but this practice has now been aban- 
doned in. favor of dry feeding. It is the 
theory of Mr Wylie that the wet food makes 
the birds grow so fast that their vitality is 
reduced. Slow-growing birds are to be pre- 
ferred. If fowls grow too fast there is, he 
believes, danger of lessened fertility in the 
eggs. Therefore, the chicks are given only 
dry food and green food. irass is clipped 
short and fed to the young ones every day. 
Chick feed is given daily. This is a mixture 
of small grains, wheat, cracked 
corn, millet seed and the like. 

The chicks in the brooders are 
fed five times a day—6 in 
the morning, chick feed; 9 
o’clock, dried bread; noon, oat- 
meal; 3 p m, dried bread 
and chick feed; 6 p m, dried 
bread and chick feed. Running 
water is supplied them at all 
times. Grit is kept before them 
always, and it is surprising how 
fast it goes. 

For the first week after the 
chicks are removed from _ the 
incubators to the brooders, they 
are kept at a temperature of 90 to 
97 degrees. Then the temperature 
is dropped about three degrees a 
day until it reaches 80 degrees. After that 
it is dropped very gradually until no arti- 
ficial heat is required. 

A part of the chicks are kept in a large 
brooder house, where the heat is regulated 
by an electric regulator. The floors here 
are of cement, covered with an inch or two 
of sand. This sand is for the double pur- 
pose of keeping the. chicks off the floor and 
helping swallow up the small grains and 
other feed, to make the chicks work harder 
in finding them. Litter cut short is spread 
above the sand, and the food is thrown into 
this. Then the chicks must work or starve. 
Mr Wylie says that cement is not a good 
floor for chicks and hens unless it is covered 
with something, as it is often cold and 
damp. 

When the chicks begin to feather out they 
are taken to colony brooder houses, where 
there are arrangements for heating, and 
where there are small outside runs that may 
be used in good weather. Some of these 
houses are heated by diminutive coal stoves, 
forming the center of brooders to which‘ the 
chicks can resort when they feel like it. 

A few weeks later the same chicks are 
scattered in small unheated houses with runs, 
and must take their chances with thé weather. 
By that time they have become hardened and 
spend most of their time in the open air feed- 


ing on the alfalfa, clover, grass and other 
green stuff. Few of them have been lost, 
for they have been accustomed to exercise 


and have been hardened very gradually. 
Moreover, they have been kept free from 
mites and lice, of which I saw no evidence 
on this farm. 

The principal poultry house is a long one, 
with a passage running down one side and 
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floored with cement. Out of this pas-- 
sageway on one side are doors open- 
ing into various rooms used for chicks 
and. hens.“ Where layers . occupy 
these rooms, 10 hens and a cock 
are placed together. All appliances 
are adjustable s0 as to be 
easily removed for cleaning. Cages 
for broody hens are in some 
of the rooms, These are bottomed 
with slats far enough apart to dis- 
courage the hens sifting. In each room 
ig an appliance for feeding dry mash, 
which is kept before the fowls all the 
time, 

Long runs extend from these rooms 
perhaps 75 feet from the house; Mr 
Wylie expressed the belief that long 
runs are not as good as square ones, 
where the soil is of a nature likely to 
pack, as the hens have to do more 
walking in the long runs and so make 
beaten paths that do not readily pro- 
duce verdure. However, the long run 
is the only one that can be adjusted 
to a leng house. 

Besides the colony brooder houses 
there are 13 large colony houses for 
fowls. These are placed on one side 
of a roadway named Colony Row, as 
it is lined on the other side with a row 
of colony houses for swine. The col- 
ony houses for the hens, as for the 
swine, have with them liberal strips 
of land wired in and sown to alfalfa, 
I noticed some of these fowls wading 
in alfalfa neck deep. These houses 
are large and dry, well-lighted and 
well-ventilated, and yet are inhabited 
by but small families of fowls, 10 
females and a male -being in each. 
This is ideal, for it gives abundant 
pasturage, in which will also be found 
many insects, 


Finds Chester Whites Satisfactory 

Chester White swine are being 
raised and are very satisfactory. They 
are proving prolific breeders, and the 
average litters are large, Of four' sows, 
I noted three had litters of 11. pigs 
each, and one had a litter of seven, 
making an average of 10 pigs per 
sOoW. ‘ 

The hog house is divided into va- 
rious apartments, Farrowing pens 
were seen to be provided with creeps 
for the pigs, The troughs are of wood 
covered with galvanized iron to pro- 
tect the wood from being gnawed and 
keep the troughs sweet and clean. Mr 
Cook says that it is impossible to keep 
a wooden trough so clean that it will 
not smell bad in hot weather, as the 
wood takes in enough of the liquids 
to furnish a_basis for decay and 
stench. Adjacent to the troughs the 
sides of the pens are hinged and can 
be swung in beyond the troughs when 
they are to be filled or cleaned. 

Last year 159 pigs were raised. 
These pigs were so comfortably housed 
and so well fed that by the time they 
were six months old they weighed 
about 200 pounds each. This is doing 
much better than average. Many of 
these pigs go into high-priced sausage 
used by the best. hotels in Chicago. 

The farm has special rooms for 
scalding the pigs, dressing and cooling 
the carcasses, smoking the hams and 
making the sausages, The smoking 
room for curing the hams is 
very complete. Here hams are smoked 
for two to 2% weeks over a fire of 
corncobs and hickory wood, which 
gives an excellent flavor. Previously 
the hams have been pickled for six 
weeks.- A few of the very best pigs 
are saved and later sold for breeders, 
but most of them go into meat. While 
they are growing, all of them are run 
over the scales once a week and 
weighed, so their progress can be 
noted. This work is quickly done, not 
more than 1% hours being required 
for the weighing of all the pigs. 

The usual field crops are being 
grown, and in addition alfalfa is being 
raised. There are now 12 acres in that 
crop. There has been in the past year 
some loss from freezing, but the al- 
falfa this spring looks fine. Previous- 
ly the method of sowing was to put it 
in with a nurse crop in the spring, but 
now it is sown in August without a 
nurse crop, and this appears to be tne 
best method to follow on this farm. 

A Cornfield Four Years Ago 

It is hard te realize that four years 
ago where this farm is, was a treeless 
piece of ground used mostly fof corn 
growing. The first 106 acres purchased 
have been planted with more than 600 
maple trees, of which 320 are along 
the highway and the drives on the 
farm. They have been planted 40 feet 
apart and alternated om opposite sides 
of the roads. More land hassince been 
secured so that the farm now contains 
180 acres, of which 6% acres are in 
the Iandscape grounds around Mr Et- 
tinger’s summer residence, 

iu had.. the pleasure 


of»: logking wand of the highest 


through this mansion in company with 
Mr Ettinger. Words cannot do it jus- 
tice, for they cannot bring out the 
harmony of rooms and furnishings 
nor the democratic spirit that seems to 
pervade this home. The view in all 
directions is fine. In front are the 
golf grounds, which, seen from the 
house, seem to be a part of the great 
front lawn. 


Commercial Grading of Corn 


[From Page 63.] 

It is believed that uniform standards 
established by the government will 
greatly aid in the movement for the 
production of more corn of better 
quality. It will likewise. stop. the 
growing of large, late-maturing va- 
rieties of corn, which in many cases 
show heavy .yields simply because 
they contain high percentages of wa- 
ter. Uniform and definite standards 
for grading will also place the farm- 
er, who delivers high-grade corn, in a 
position to demand a price in keep- 
ing with its true value, and likewise 
enable the country shipper to meet 
this demand, because he in turn will 
be in a similar position with respect 
to the terminal market. Uniform 
standards for the grading of corn, to- 
gether with some form of government 
supervision, will place a premium on 
good farming. This is the keynote of 
one of the great problems of the day, 
how to grow more corn of better 
quality. 








Farm Personals 


President William Butterworth of 
Deere & Co, in a recent interview, 
spoke truly of the extent to which 
some farmers use credit when they 
do not need so to do. Such a farmer 
gives his note to the implement deal- 
er or to his local bank, and so long 
as he pays the interest on it he con- 
siders that he is paying his debts, 
and is indignant at any suggestion to 
the contrary. The theory upon which 
the custom of selling implements on 
long credit came to be established 
was that a farmer could not pay until 
he had sold his crops. You think he 
would have accumulated by this time 
enough to be able to pay down for 
his tools, As a matter of fact, he 
has, but he continues to demand the 
credit. He may have the money 
twice over to pay off his note at the 
bank, but he will have pitched his 
cupidity upon a piece of land on the 
other side of his fence. He uses the 
money for that, and pays only the 
interest on his note. In many a 
country bank you will find notes that 
have been standing for years. They 
are perfectly good, and the interest 
comes promptly. Of course they do 
pay for their implements at last. The 
blessed thing is that they can. 


O. M. Connor of Greene county, O, 
is a town-trained man, who has done 
big things for agriculture. He was 
born on a farm, but while yet a young 
man entered the mercantile business. 
Failing health obliged him to travel, 


- and on improvement of his health he 


moved on to an Ohio farm, Corn ap- 
pealed to him and he at once sought 
the best methods of increasing its pro- 
duction. He bought various varieties, 
tested them out and then followed this 
work up with crossing and breeding 
until he got a variety that madé a high 
yield to the acre. He is one of the 
first men in the north to establish a 
variety that would produce two or 
more ears to the stalk. Farmers h d 
observed that in the southern states 
they had been raising such corn, but 
the corn doctors had declared a two- 
ear variety would not succeed above 
the Mason and Dixon line. Connor 
proved otherwise. He has actually 
been growing such corn for some 
years. By special culture and special 
care in getting his seed, Mr Connor 
has actually raised 178 bushels to the 
acre, Three stalks of this v ~iety-were 
shown at the Ohio corn show last win- 
ter bearing 10 ears on three stalks. He 
is so enthusiastic over better corn that 
he believes if proper culture and ferti- 
lization are given, $2 profit can be 
made where now but $1 is made. He 
is at work now on a new form of 
silage corn in which he aims to get 
longer and wider blades than that ob- 
taimed by the ordinary silage varieties. 
The corn work of } r Connor is bei-g 
watched with interest by men in all 
parts of the country. 


Greater New York Agricultural Fair 
—During the month of August an 
agricultural fair and exposition will 
be held at the Empire city track near 
New York city. This is the first enter- 
prise of the kind ever attempted. Ex- 
hibits of agriculture, live steck, poul- 
try and dairying will be made and lib- 
eral premiums offered for prizes. Oth- 
er features will be a horse show. 
amusement attractions, manufacturing 
displays,. military maneuvers and 
horse races. An effort is being made by 
those having the exposition in charge 
to make it of a very interesting nature 
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FAST CUTTER 


This Gale-Baldwin re- 
quires about half th 
Power demanded b 
other cutters of simil: 
Size. It has a revolving 
self-feed table—is astrong, positive feeder. 
and cuts more ensilage per hour than an 
machine operated with same amount o: 
power. 
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has the widely known. 60-year, B. & T 
reputation behind it. That's guarantee 
enough. Buy one this season, Mr. Dairy- 
man and “thank your star” when silo- 
filling time comes. 

Dealers sell it. If none near you write 
us. Catalog describing all our line—free 
Write today. 


Belcher & Taylor Aégricultural Tool Co. 


























Box No120 Chicopee Falls, Mass 
Pay when 


Fill Your Silo 522.525 
ROSS #any gusrant. 


fully guaranteed 
You take no risk 


We want to prove that our machines are a 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer. Many new 
features have been added which you should kpow about 
before ie od a machine. Catalog explains all. It is free 
The E. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 
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fitting of deors. A few turns of a nut 
and your door is adjusted. Fastener 
on door isa complete ladder. Cata- . 
logue on request. Extra discount for early or- 
ders. Unadille Silo Co., Boz B, Unadilla, N. Y. 
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thing I did when building 

toget to lay off a circle the 
my “wanted the silo. The first thing 
er nseted was a good, straight piece 
2 2 by 4 stuff about 7 feet long. I 
took a stake 2% feet long and drove 
gown as low as I wished the wall of 
the foundation in the center of the 
silo. One end of the 2 by 4 was 
spiked to the stake with a 40-penny 
spike. Then another piece of 2 by 4 
was sharpened by beveling all on one 
This was fastened to the 2 by 


ree feet from the center of the 
stake. This gave me a 13-foot circle. 
This was fastened so it could not 


work in or out, and I then took @ 
jevel and leveled the 2 by 4 The 
foundation was then laid off. 

This was done by pushing the piece 
of 2 by 4 around, keeping it perfectly 
level by letting the sharp part of the 
short piece touch the ground all 
around which gave a perfect circle. 
When the outer line was set, I took 
a short piece off and moved it to the 
center of the silo, the thickness I de- 
sired the foundation, then this wag 
laid off the same as the other one. 
The foundation was then ready to 
dig. This was as deep as I- wanted 
the bottom of the silo, being sure to 
keep the inside of the foundation 
straight and smooth, as this is part 
of the silo when completed. 

I was then ready to mix the con- 
erete for the foundation. For this 
mixture, I used one part cement, two 
parts sand, and five parts crushed 
stone. When the trench was filled 
with concrete I built the form for the 
foundation above the ground. I did 
this by driving stakes made of 1 by 
3 on the inside first, then using an 
§-inch plank 1% inches thick, so it 
would bend easily, and taking the 2 
by 4 and level, so the form would be 
perfectly level, which is very impor- 
tant. I wet the first concrete that 
was put in so the next would join 
smooth and not make rough places 
in the foundation. After finishing 
this, the outside was done the same 
way as the inside. 

I drove the stakes opposite one an- 
other so I could brace across from 
one stake to another, and was care- 
ful to keep the top form level. I took 
five or six pieces-of flat iron 2% feet 
long and drilled a %-inch hole 2 
inches from the end and then turned 


the other end 8 inches down, and 
put it in the concrete so it would be 
an anchor for the silo. I let about 


10 inches come above the concrete 
about 4 inches from the outer side, 
using the 2 by 4 again for a guide to 
get them in a perfect circle. The 
rest of the concrete was then put in. 
When this was done, ,the dirt was 
taken out of the middle as deep as I 
desired the silo in the ground. 


Use Lumber Free from Knots 


Experience teaches me that for a 
10 or 12-foot silo, 2 by 4 stuff on both 
edges and one side should be used; 
if it is larger 2 by 6 or 2 by 8 is bet- 
ter. I use lumber free from knots. 
I then set up the staves, picking out 
@ good, straight stave for the first 
one and bolting it to brace in the 
concrete, take the level and get it 
perfectly straight up and down, and 
brace it with 1 by 3 so there will be 
no danger of getting out of plumb. 
The next one is spiked to it with 40- 
penny nails by boring a %-inch hole 
l inch deep. 

I was careful to bore the holes 
true so the spikes would not come 
out o n either side. The first hole 
was started 18 inches from the bot- 
tom end of the first stave, then the 
next 2 feet from the end so the spikes 
would not hit each other. I got a 
piece of steel that would go in the 
hole and drew the staves up with the 
spike by driving the nail heads to the 
bottom of the holes. When I came 
to the place I wished left for doors, 
I cut with @ square on a love! so that 
the door can’t push out, 3 inches deep 
on the first stave that is to be cut 
out, and then put up the stave as the 
Test, 

When the staves were all up, the 
hoops were put in. In getting the 
hoops get the besmer steel rods and 
have them made at a blacksmith 
‘Shop. The first hoop was put on 2 
feet from the bottom and a 20-penny 
_ *bike was driven..where the hoop was 
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to.come, The hoop was laid on them 
‘to hold it in place until it was -tight, 
the the- hoop. wastightened up until 
the next one could be put on. I put 
this 4 inches from the bottom of the 
staves, then took the next one and so 
on until all were on. The hoops were 
put 2 feet apart. When all of the 
hoops were on the stays were bolted 
to the silo. I then cut out the doors 
where the 2 by 4 was sawed in, and 
my silo was ready for use. 

One can save a lot on work by 
buying their rods and lugs and havy- 
ing them threaded by the blacksmith. 
The rods can be bent on a common 
tire bender. 


Study Sale of Bulk Milk 


Milk that is sold in bulk from stores 
is in considerably greater danger of 
contamination than is bottled milk, 
according to an investigation recently 
completed by Ernest Kelley. When 
milk is dipped out of the can the top 
layer is likely to contain much more 
of the cream than the lower layers, 
and so the buyers who come first get 
a better quality than those who come 
later. On the other hand if the milk 
is handled in a@ can with a faucet at 
the bottom, the process is reversed and 
the late comers get all the cream, The 
cerner groceryman who handles milk 
Goes not always have the proper fa- 
cilities and he is not always as neat 
and clean as he might be. 

It is suggested, however, that if the 
handling of bulk milk could be prop- 
erly supervVised it would be a method 
of lowering the cost to people who do 
not want to buy much at a time, In 
the poorer districts where milk is only 
used for feeding the infants it is cus- 
tomary for families to buy only 1 or 
2 cents’ worth of milk at atime. Re- 
stricting the sale of milk to the bottled 
variety would work a hardship on 
these people. The investigators sug- 
gets that if a few central distribut- 
ing stations under proper supervision 
could be maintained so that the milk 
would be properly handled, the ccst 
might be considerably lowered and 
still the quality safeguarded. 



















First Plow—A picture of what is 
claimed to be the first plow, invented 
by Abraham centuries ago, has been 
discovered by the university of Penn- 
sylvania on one of the seals on Egyp- 
tian documents. This plow is a com- 
bination seeder and planter, requiring 
cone man to drive, one man to hold 
the plowshares, and another to drop 
the seed into the seeder. The imple- 
ment has three main parts, the plow 
to open the furrow, attachment to 
drop the seed, and a harrowing ar- 
rangement to cover the seed. 





Agriculture is the safeguard, not 
only of national wealth, but of na- 
tional character. 








CLOUDED BRAIN 
Clears Up on Change to Proper Food 





The brain cannot work with clear- 
ness and accuracy, if the food taken 
is not fully digested, but is retained 
in. the stomach to ferment and form 
poisonous gases, etc. A dull, clouded 
brain is likely to be the result. 


A Mich. lady relates her experience 
in changing her food habits, and re- 
sults are very interesting: 


“A steady diet of rich, greasy foods 
such as sausage, buckwheat cakes 
and so on, finally broke down a 
stomach and nerves that, by inherit- 
ance, were sound and strong, and 
medicine did no apparent good in the 
way of relief. 

“My brain was clouded and dull 
and I was suffering from a case of 
constipation that defied all remedies 
used. 

“The ‘Road to Wellville,’ in some 
providential way, fell into my hands, 
and may Heaven's richest blessings 
fali on the man who was inspired to 
write it. 

“T followed directions carefully, t .e 
physical culture and all, using Grape- 
Nuts with sugar and cream, leaving 
meat, pastry.and hot biscuit entirely 
out of my bill of fare. The result— 
I am in perfect health once more. 


“I never realize I have nerves, and 
my stomach and bowels are in fine 
condition. My brain is _ perfectly 
clear and I am enjoying that state of 
health which God intended his crea- 
tures should enjoy and which all 
might have by giving proper atten- 
tion to their food.” Name given by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, , 
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T 
You need a new! 


DE LAVAL | 
Separator — NOW 


1 st : 
= process of creaming — 


Because your waste is greatest and quality of product peorest in 
mid-summer, when the milk supply és greatest. 

Because time is of greatest value on the farm at this season and 
the time and labor saving of the good separator counts for most. 

Because the. skim-milk is poorest without @ separator in hot 
weather ard often more harmful than helpful to calves and young 
stock. 


Because the work of an improved De Laval Cream Separator is 
as perfect and its product as superior with one kind of weather as” 
with another. 


Qnd If you have a very old De Laval or an 
= _ inferior separator of any kind — 


Because the losses of the poor separator from incomplete 
skimming and the tainted product of the difficult to clean and un- 
sanitary separator mean most when the bulk of milk is greatest. 


Because of the great economy of time at this season in having a 
separator of ample capacity to do the work so much more quickly. 

Because an improved De Laval separator is so much simpler and : 
more easily handled and cared for than any other, and you cannot 
afford to waste time these busy days “fussing” with a machine that 
ought to have been thrown on the junk-pile long ago. 


Because the De Laval separator of today is just as superior to 
other separators as the best of other separators to gravity setting, and 
every feature of De Laval superiority count 
for most during the hot mid-summer months. 


These are all facts capable of prompt and easy 
demonstration, whether you have a poor separator 
or none at all. The new De Laval catalog, to be had 
for the asking, helps to make them plain. Every 
De Laval local agent stands eager to do so with a 
machine itself, with no obligation on your part to buy 
unless he does — and that to your own satisfaction, 

WHY DELAY? Why put off so important a step 
as the use of the t cream separator, which you 
need more RIGHT NOW than at any other time? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


gravity or setting 







































FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed . 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly gen gee 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person who raises 
poultry to give them atrial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 
write us his name and address. 


Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Illinois 
























There are many su- 
perior features in the 


NAPPANEE 
SIL Let us tell you 


about them 
“Buy a Nappanee 
and get a guarantee.”’ 
Nappanee Lbr. and Mfg. Co. 
370 S. Madison St., Nappanee, Ind. 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 

temperature Winter or Sum- Mz, 

mer at Smal! Cost &, = 
o71\S 


1144 S$. Car Chicage 


2d and Madisor 


pbe Ay 


Streets, Oakiana, J 



























Re'itble Agents Wanted] (THE POTATO— 
Adar: 5 8, F. F, Knepley, State A t . 
618 Fifth Ave. Williamsport, Pa. By SAMUEL FRASER 
= rE This book is destined to rank as a_ standard 
ey - work upon Potato a 4 
practical side has been emphasized, 
Bloodsucking = Mites scientific part has not a —-  - 
- the imformation given is of value, t 
pois peak Ei Se peste Duress Chey the grower and the student. Taken all im 
PRA “LIQUID LICE KILLER all it is the most complete, reliable and 
or PRA DISINFECTANT authoritative book on the potato ever 
uaranteed. Dust the fowls with published in America. Illustrated. 200 
Pratts Powdered Lice Killer. pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth «+++. covcces 


Pratts 160-page poultry book lvc 
by mail. 


PRATT FOOD CO., Phila.. Chicago 


ORANGE JUDD COMP 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. M. ©. 
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4 i Another Victory for Farm Finance 


Agricultural co-operative banks are 
e2uthoriged by the new law now in 
effect in New York state. The statute 
follows closely the lines of the stand- 
ard bill for rural co-déperative banks 
prepared by the co-operative finance 
league. A prime mover in behalf of 
this new law was Franklin D. Roose- 


veli, senator from the twenty-sixth » 


“New York district and chairman of 


Bin committee on agriculture. 


It permits seven of more persons of 
New York state to form an agricul- 
tural co-operative bank by executing 
the necessary papers, to be furnished 
by the superintendent of banks at Al- 
bany, N ¥. The bank may receive 
moneys in payment for shares or on 
deposit, and its capital may be any 

Bum from $10 up. Details of manage- 
ment shall be set forth in the by-laws, 
but dividends upon shares shall not 
» exceed 6% per annum, and no one 
~ member may hold shares in excess of 
$15,000 par value. The bank may 


* lend its funds “either to the members 


“for such purposes and upon such se- 
curity and terms as the credit com- 
mittee may approve, or deposit same 
in savings banks or trust companies 
imeorporated under the laws of this 
state or in national banks located 
. therein.” Investments in mortgages 
~ ghait not exceed 80% of the capital 


- The purpose of these banks is not 
go much for mortgage loans as to re- 
ceive savings deposits and loan them 

~ @ut, in small sums to farmers and 
‘@thers for wisely productive pur- 
poses. Application for loans has to 


4 - be made to the credit committee, and 
©. the supervisory committee has large 


jover directors and officers. 

fore paying a dividend, one-fifth of 

the met'income must be set apart as a 

_ ®uarantee fund, which shall not ex- 

“ceed 50% of the paid-up capital stock. 

' ‘This fund and the investments there- 

‘of shall beléng to the corporation and 

shall be held to meet contingencies or 
losses in its business. 

_ Under this law, it is now possible 

— ef more rural residents any- 

in the Empire state to start an 


enjoy all the priceless advantages of 
such co-operation. The New York 
state grange executive committee 
should make a special effort through 
the order to assist farmers im orga- 
nizing a little rural bank in each 
community, village or school district. 
A form of by-laws that-can be read- 
ily adapted to the purpose can be ob- 
tained from the American Agricu!- 
turist. There are several books and 
documents available that explain the 
benefits and management of these 
rural self-help people’s banks which 
may be bought from the book depart- 
ment of Orange Judd company. Ad- 
dittonal information will be published 
by the American commission on agri- 
cultural ce-operation, which returns 
this week from its studies abroad. 

Massachusetts was the first state to 
provide by law for this type of self- 
help bank. New York was second 
and Texas third in enacting the stand- 
ard bill which this paper originated 
and has championed. Copies of the 
standard bill have also been furnished 
on request to several members of the 
American commission. ‘The propa- 
ganda which already has produced 
such striking results, has been con- 
ducted without expense to any farmer, 
but all farmers in these states may 
benefit themselves by the legislation 
thus acquired. Louisiana and Indi- 
ana have done something to promote 
farm mortgage banking. The Georgia 
legislature has before it the standard 
bill for both types of institutions—One, 
little local co-operative bank for per- 
sonal credits, and two, one or more 
land mortgage banks to issue bonds 
on the security of the farm loans it 
makes, 

With the splendid beginning thus 
made in five states, the reports of the 
excellent work which the American 
commission has been doing abroad 
should further stimulate interest in 
the subject. We hope also that any 
financial bill finally enacted by con- 
gress shall,provide for both types of 
these farm institutions under federal 
law. The need is so great that there 
is ample room for farm finances under 
both national and state laws, just as 
there is plenty of room for commer- 
cial banking under state and federal 
statutes. 

Results already accomplished since 
the campaign in behalf of farm finance 
was inaugurated by this weekly mag- 
azine, and so capably supported by 
many others of the farm press, speak 
volumes for the farmers’ pawer. Now 
let Texas, New York and Massachu- 
setts farmers start their co-operative 
rural banks or credit unions, and en- 
joy to the full the benefits of this 
remarkable system. Other states will 
then quickly follow. In a few years 
the ftystem may be as helpful to 
American farmers as it has been to 
European farmers for generations. 





Good or Bad News, Which ? 


American Agriculturist is unquali- 
fied for boosting farmers and farm- 
ing. It has very little time or space 
to devote to failures unless these can 
be made to teach valuable lessons, yet 
every once in a while someone hauls 
us over the coals because we don’t 
tell more about calamities, drouths, 
floods, freeges, fires and other agents 
that make farming more or less pre- 
carious. We believe that we give 
these things at least as much space 
as they deserve. What we greatly 
prefer is to point out the suceesses 
and the means by which farmers 
have triumphed over difficulties, rather 
than to make mere records of failures 
from which no one can learn any- 
thing. 

The craving for bad news is an un- 
healthy one based upon two assump- 
tions, each erroneous. The first is that 
those who succeed must necessarily be 
led to believe that failure is the nat- 
ural thing to expect and that to ignore 
this is to shut one’s eyes to irrefuta- 
ble facts. The second assumption as 
to published records of failures exer- 
cises a wholesome influence upon 
those who read these articles and 
thus are aided in eliminating faflure 
from their own experience. Cencern- 
ing the first proposition we need only 
remark that those people whe keep 
success in their minds are more likely 
to avert failure where such is possible 
than those who are always preparing 


for the worst. People who are forever 
looking for trouble are seldom disap- 
pointed unless they den’t find it! 

As to the second proposition, there 
is no question, that to have failures 
dished up course after course is sure_ 
to breed a morbid condition of mind 
that leads to inactivity at the: very 
times when success might be reached 
by a little well directed effort. We are 
therefore firmly of the opinion that 
the publication of news which deals 
with success in the face ef obstacles 
will do more good for farming than 
any amount of space devoted to fail- 
ure; consequently, American Agricul- 
turist will continue to emphasize the 
helpful, progressive, alert, active, tri- 
umphant phases of farm practice in 
the conviction_that such records will 
be more helpful to farm interests 
than any record of failures can be. 


Helping One Another 


It is a beautiful practice, this, of 
helping one another in farm work. It 
is the custom in many sections of 
many States. Unfortunately it is not 
universal. There are so many things 
on the farm that can be done by mu- 
tual help of neighbors. Lending a 
hand not only helps to solve the vex- 
atious labor problem, but it saves 
money to all who contribute, In some 
parts it has long been the custom for 
neighbors to help one another «at 
threshing time and at butchering time. 
In some parts of the country, particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania, this has been. 
extended to include spraying and hay- 
ing, and in other sections other kinds 
of harvest. By exchanging help these 
extraordinary periods of work are 
quickly ended without any disturb- 
ance to the regular farm routine. 
One may have every type of farm ma- 
chinery and tools, but there are times 
even with these conveniences when an 
extra man or two is needed. Asking 
a neighbor to help meets thé difficulty 
and a return in labor may be made at 
once or at a later period when the 
neighbor needs an extra man or two. 
This practice benefits all concerned, 

It is not to be unexpected that in 
the future years this helping around 
will be more general than at present, 
and when one set of tools or machines 
such as are used only for a day or 
two or for a few days at most during 
the ycar will be a mutual matter and 
used to do the work on several farms, 
thus cutting down the investment in 
this direction for every farm, and by 
mutual help doing the work better, 
cheaper and with more pleasure to all. 
This idea of helping one another is 
simply the spirit of friendliness, of 
kindliness or mutually sharing one 
another’s burdens and in return ob- 
taining a recompense in the others 
sharing your own. Isn’t it worth that 
trouble? To see how the neighbor- 
hood or community ean apply this 
principle in many ways soe-as to se- 
eure mutual exchange in: practice in 
every possible direction? Farming is 
coming to this very fast. Those. who 
first work it out may have some pio- 
neer troubles, but they will secure the 
Pioneer’s reward. 
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Cover Crops are being more large- 
ly grown each year in our vineyards. 
There is no doubt that they are high- 
ly profitable, although they @o not 
always seem able to protect the roots 
from loss by freezing. Mammoth 
and medium clovers, cowhorn turnip, 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and vetch 
are being tried. Clover and turnip 
seem to prove the best. Rye, if it 
ean be plowed under early, is good. 
Should the rye become too high be- 
fore-we can get to it I believe from 
my own experience we will regret us- 
ing it. The straw becomes so coarse 
it will not decay and the vines will 
show the effects for a long time. 1 
am now trying a mixture of three 
pecks of oats and three pecks of 
vetch. This has made a nice growth 
and was recommended by a fruit 
grower of Ontario. The vetch alone 
kills out for me and I hope the oats 
will protect it. Because of the sear- 
eity of manure it seems to me that 
in order to keep humus in the soils 
Wwe must grow cover crops Buffale 
and Chicago furnish us our manure 
and at some seasons it is very hard 
te produce and expensive. It cost us 
around $35 to $38 a car.—[{E. ©. H., N Y. 





By C:W.BURKETT esl 


Great Possibilities in Seed Selection 


What is the best way of selecting »,, 
tatoes for seed? What kind of hi|! j 
a for pie grade seed potatoes? 

' All the tubers in one hill are b: 
ers. The small tubers in a fine, | 
lusty hill of potatoes may be bei 
for seed than a iarge tuber ina 
scrawny one. To improve a give 
variety of potatoes, therefore, 
strong, fine appearing hills sh: 
be marked while the tops are ill 
green. The hills should be dug sep- 
arately and those that prove to hav: 
a sufficient number of uniform, 
dium-sized tops should be seleciced 
Suitable hills and not large tubers 
should be the basis for selecting se.-d, 
Importance of Improved Plant: 

The great army of boys and 
who are now at work in all part: 
the country growing corn, wh 
oats, potatoes, tomatoes and o 
crops is’ bound to have a great 
fluence on future yields... They 1: 
not Know all of the great things 
are-doing, but just the same they 
making careful tests of varieties 
are selecting seed, both of which 
certain to increase the average yir« iis 
in years to come. If a boy or 
were to produce an ear of corn 
would yield one grain more an 
this would increase the yield of « 
one-thousandth part, since an 
may contain 1000 grains. If t 
were applied to the total yield 
corn in the United States it would 
mean an increase of 3,000,000 bu 
els obtained without cost, save 
the possible increase, cost of seed 

In. the same manner an increas: 
one grain in each head of wheat 
would increase the yield of wheat 
one-fiftieth part, since a head of 
wheat may contain 50 grains. Applied 
to the whole wheat crop in this cou 
try would mean an increase of | 
000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels. This 
result can never be accomplished 
a single person because no variety of 
corn or wheat is adapted to all parts 
of the United States, but it is possille 
for any boy or girl to improve these 
or other crops in his or her imme- 
diate neighborhood in the same 
even greater proportion. 

When all of the boys and girls take 
up this work on every farm and on 
every farm where seed is selected 
and planted, the increased yields wii! 
be enormous. In this one direction 
alone millions of dollars may be 
added annually to the returns on 
American farms. The campaign for 
good seed@*has just started. I hope 
to see. every schoolteacher in the land 
giving as much attention to this 
phase of sehool work as to any study 
now required in the school course 
if every reader were to give his a't- 
tention to this matter and insist that 
the teacher of his school give son 
attention to the study of agricultur: 
I am confident that every man, wor- 
an and child in either city or coun- 
try would benefit—[C. W. B. 


Seeding Timothy and Clover 


suld 





[From Page 62.] 

pounds alsike clover and six to eigi 

pounds of goed blue grass seed shou!( 
be sown to the acre for a good catch 
crop for pasturing. This mixture u: 

der fair conditions gives me entire sa' - 
isfaction and makes an excellent pa-< 
ture ground for the stock. 

When a pasture field has begun 
fail it cam be made more producti. 
by drilling with a disk drill early in 
spring and a mixture of two, pounds 
red, two pounds mammoth, and two 
pounds alsike clover running the secd 
into the gashes made by the disks. | 
usually include a field of this Kind in 
my crop rotation and break for corn 
or some other crop, but oceasional!: 
the abeve mixture is sown and wit! 
fair results. In my own experience in 
general, I find that the best seed- 
even a little higher in price, are th: 
cheapest in the long run. 
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Student Succeeding in India 
the natives think him 
Higginbottom, a graduate 

he‘college Of agriculture, Ohio 
; university, is making fine 
te gs as superintendent of the 
prosre™ missionary farm at Allaha- 
He has introduced modern 
‘of farming on the* fertile 
at country that have made 
look upon him with awe 
_ Part of the = 
nbottom’s work, as taken 
, Hiss) “ nt to the university, ran 
om Wes; “The natives for miles 
g follow® . to observe the superin- 
ee sthods of cultivating the 
gndent oy call him ‘the crazy sahib,’ 
Tops. ; he was wasting time and 
gud S# a. The crops that came, how- 
good ‘ue to deep plowing and careful 
ever, “tion, were two or three times as 
ultlva~ those the natives raised and 
‘ ght ‘are eager to obtain some of 
now sslect seed from their teacher.” 
Pe. se people who are skeptical con- 

— the centralizing of schools 

cerning . r h 
ot heip but be impresseed by the 
canne’, of the centralized school of 
waams township, Champaign county. 
rejuvenation of the interest in school 

‘fe has taken place in this community 
pite * the new system was started two 
as ago. in describing this a cur- 
a sepor' states: “Teachers, pupils 
parents understand conditions bet- 
- and can plan their work more ad- 
vantageously. Pride in the new school 

d what it stands ‘for is increasing 
a the young people are realizing 
more full) the great heritage which 
has fallen to them. One of the most 
remarkable things about the system is, 
that notwithstanding the fact that six 
elementary and three high school 
teachers, 12 driyers and a janitor are 
required, the total expenses of the 
schools are no higher than under the 
old plan.’ : 2 

The total enrollment in this school 
during the year was 309, with 74 tak- 
ing high school work, Of this latter 
number were from the surounding 
townships. Any persons interested in 
cenualized schools in Ohio can learn 
of them more in detail by sending to 
A. &. Graham, Ohio state university, 
for a bulletin on the subject, 

Active Liorticultural Society ~ 

By holding monthly meetings at the 
homes of different members, the Clark 
county horticultural seciety has grown 
to be a decided factor in the progress 
of that community. Although the 
members are all busy men and wom- 
en, they find it profitable and enjoy- 
able to come tegether at these occa- 
sional gatherings to listen to @ pro- 
gram that has been arranged ahead of 
time by a special committee. Often a 
dinner is served in the open at this 
time of year. The membership and 
owrk of the society are growing and an 
idea of the scope of their work can be 
gotten from the number of standing 
committees which include apiary, 
birds, poultry, garden, farm crops, live 
stock, small fruit, vineyard, orchard, 
orchard planting, flowers, forestry, 
marketing and floral exhibits. 

A farm of 122 acres has recently 
been purchase@ by the Ohio state uni- 
versity, which will be used for some 
phases of their farm operation. This, 
in eddition to other land under culti- 
vation, will make between and 
aeres of farm land now being used by 
the university. The new site which lies 
just west of the main portion of the 
farm contains a large barn, two small- 
er ones and two houses. At the time 
of purchase the farm had 55 acres of 
hay on it ready to be harvested. An- 
other has been used for truck farm- 
ing. This is the fourth time that it 
has been neeessary for the university 
to buy land since the eriginal land 
gtant in 1871. , 

The Extensien Schools Granted 

The schedule of extension schools 
to be held by the college of agricul- 
ture next winter has just been made 
public. It inelmdes 43 one-week meet- 
ings scattered ever the entire state. 
The demand for these schools was 
was large, and @ue to the reduced ap- 
Propriation for extension work, only 
about half the towns whieh petitioned 
for -chools were suceessful. In ali of 
the schools held mext winter instruc- 
ten will be given in farm ereps and 
soil fertility. Im addition to these sub- 
jects instruction will be given in one 
of the following: Animal husbandry, 
dairying and herticulture. The lectur- 
ets will be members of the faculty of 
the coll-ge of agriculture at Columbus. 

The county fair should be an edu- 
Cational clearing house,” said A. B. 
Graham of the college of agriculiure 
in speaking of fair exhibits, “Compe- 
tition in displays only increases inter- 
st in the measure that the observer is 
assisted to understand the points of 
ecnee taken into consideration by 

petent ” - 
ther pelieaan anne ge 3 Graham fur 
Of some sort ef the fact that a certain 
ne competition” should be 

displayed where the public could see 
it and that the professional exhibitor 
Mould be eliminated so far as possibile. 
Says on this subject: “A larger 


aithoug) 
m 


Should be encouraged by giving Shere 
AE ote: 
attention to the nonpro exhib- 
itor whose material is new each year, 
than to the professional exhibitor who 
holds over material from year to year 
because he has learned that the 
judge’s eye can be caught. The pro- 
fessional exhibitor who purchases ma- 
terial from different persons with the 
hope of running it into a blue ribbon 
winner should not be given preference 
ever the grower or manufacturer 
of the product.e Some of the greatest 
premium winners have been profes- 
sional whose winnings did not repre- 
sent the actual producer. ‘Exhibited 
by producer’ should have some con- 
sideration in making up premiums or 
in fair board rules for judges. Often 
the exhibitor purchases laurels for his 
name not from bribery, but from pur- 
chasing a winner. The man of less 
means realizes his inability to compete 
so he stays out. ‘Home-grown’ shouia 
have greater encouragement,” 
Crops and Live Stock 

The following report is compiled 
from returns received from the ofticial 
correspendents of the Ohio depart- 
ment of agriculture: Wheat prospects 
94% of normal yield, 4% damaged” by 
joint worm; barley % of norfiial 
yield, rye 21% of normal yield, oats 
81% of normal yield, corn acreage in 
1912, 3,207,717, compared with last 
year 95%, estimated area for 1913, 
5,044,028 acres, condition 90% of aver- 
age, damage by cutworm 3%, damage 
by grubworm 2%, clover damaged by 
white grubworm 4%; potatoes, acreage 
in 1912, 103,261 acres, area compared 
with last year 94%, estimated area for 
1918 97,500 acres, condition compared 
with an average 85%; tobacco, acreage 
compared with last year 84%; timoth”, 
prospects compared with norma! yield 
76%; pasture, condition compared with 
ar. average 91%; horses, condition with 
an average 97%, number of colts com- 
pared with an average 92%, condition 
of cattle compared with an average 
96%, number of calves compared with 
an average 92%; wool, clip compared 
with last year 87%. 


Crop Behind Last Year 


Ohio tebacce growers have been 
hindered by shortage of plants and 
floods this spring so that the crop will 
be smaller than last year. In Pennsyl- 
vania there is much dissatisfaction 
with last year’s prices so that the acre- 
age has been reduced. 

Acreage of tobacco in Monroe Co is 
only*haif that of last year. Farmers 
found it impossible to get plants 
enough. Crop is very backward.— 
{Charles S. Reed, O. 

Drouth and lack of plants has se- 
riously affected the tobacco prospects 
in Montgomery Co. Crop is fully 75% 
short of last year.—{J. M. Leis, O. 

Many sheds here washed away by 
floods and plants were scarce. Crop 
has started nicely, however, and ex- 
cept for trouble with cutwerms has 
dene well. Some fields have been cov. 
ered with food water.— [J. C. Cham- 
berlain, Warren Co, O. 

The acreage of tobacco in Butler Ce 
is nearly up to the normal, but plants 
have been retarded by cold, wet 
weather. Much of the planting was 
done late.—{T. Shroyer, O. 

Acreage in Oswego Co, N Y, is fully 








' be very 
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is all in shock, 
much hay to be made, 
begin this week. The 


potato._crop is not very promising 
where there has been no rain for sev- 
eral weeks, as has been the case in 
many parts of the county. Dealers are 
paying 18c for eggs, ana 24c for but- 
ter.- Corn is selling for 75 to 80c p 
bu, hay at $9 to $10 p ton. 

Flood Damage Enormous—LEsti- 
mates of the damage done by the re- 
cent storms in Ohio places the loss at 
over $3,000,000, Streams overflowed 
their banks, and in some places entire 
towns were under water. The Muskin- 
gun river at several places was con- 
siderably higher than during the big 
flood of last Mar, 

Wheat Good—The wheat of Tus- 
carawas Co is all cut and is being 
hauled in, Crop is better than expected, 
The oats will be short on account of 
the dry weather and the hail has dam- 
aged ‘much of it. The hail has torn 
the corn all to pieces in t* northern 
end of the county. Hay is about all 
made and crop was very light. Roads 
are good, although no improvements 
are being mode. The fruit crop will 
light. Pasture is short, al- 
the stock has not’ suffered 
bege are 2c doz, spring 


we 
kc, veal calves 1Uc, but- 


though 
much, 
chickens 
tel 3c, 

Good Hay Weather—Wheat and rye 
are both good crops this year in Mer- 
cer Co. Hay is a heavy crop, and it is 
nearly all, put up in good shape. The 
weather has®been fine for hay making, 
but corn, potatoes and all late crops 
need rain badly. There is very little 
fruit of any kind. The heavy wind: 
blow off -what little there is. Hogs 
are scarce and high in price. 

Potatoes Poor—The rainy weather 
in Vinton Co has greatly delayed farm- 
ers with their work, But little wheat 
stacked, and but few meadows cut, 
Oats are ready to cut. Oats crop is 
poor and meadows not so good as 
common. Corn is looking fine. Po- 
tato crop will be very poor through 
southeastern part of the county. Pas- 
tures are looking well since the rains 
have begun. Cattle are searce and 
high. Young calves bring highest price 
in years. 

Rains Heavy—Farmers are busy 
making hay in Morgan Co. Lots of 
damage done to growing crops by the 
heavy rain. Wheat is not lauled in 
and is getting in very bad condition, 
Oats are very poor. Roads are in bad 
condition. Farmers are holding their 
wool for better prices. Unwashed 
quoted at 18c, and washed 23c p Ib. 
Butter is 20c p lb, eggs 18c. Fruit is 
very scarce. 

large Hay Crop—A 7 weeks’ drouth, 
affecting nearly all of Van Wert Co, 
which has very seriously cut the oats 
crop and has been broken by a good 
rain, There has been a large crop of 
hay, most of which has been saved in 
excellent condition. Potatoes and corn 
have suffered very much. The small 
areas of wheat and rye gave a pretty 
good crop. Fruit was killed by May 
frests except in favored spots. A large 
amount of building, good houses and 
good big barns. Many farmers are 
owning and buying automobiles. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Roads and Forests 
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ecommon.—[H. 
Rhoads. 
Pennsylvania Prices Poor 

Farmers are going oft of the cigar 
leaf business in this section, and only 
about 50% of a normal acreage is 
planted. The cold, backward spring, 
and cutworms worked damage with 
the first setting. Present condition is 
fairly good, with plenty of rain.—[H. 
D. L., North Towanda and Burling- 
ton, Pa. 

Acreage in Laneaster Co is slightly 
less than last year, but fully up to nore 
mal. Farmers were dissatisfied with 
prices received for last year’s crop. 
Present condition of the plant seems 
to be well up to the average.—[George 
D. Landis, Pa. 

Acreage in Lane Co, Pa, is up to 
normal, but fully one-third smaller 
than last year, because of poor prices 
received for previeus crop. Cold 
weather delayed growth early in the 
spring, but good progress is being 
made now. The season will be twe 
weeks later than usuai-—[C. Hoser. 





Some Need Rain—Wayne Co farm- 
ers and other citizens rightly feel 
proud of the honor that has recently 
been shown Director Charles E. Thorne 


of the state farm. Many things are 
commendable in this grand old county. 
Not only are different assns offering 
prizes to the boys and girls in differ- 
ent contests, but D. R, Firestone, who 
was one of the originators of a farm- 
ers’ club in the county and who sold 
his farm to the state that our experi- 
ment station might be located in our 
midst has offered three fine premiums 
to the boys that will do the best in a 
potato contest. Twenty boys entered. 
Some sections of the county ae need- 
ing rain, while ether sections have had 


road bureau by the appointment of W. 
H, Garnett of Hinton and C. H. Car- 
penter of Harrison county as the two 
other members, who, with State Road 
Engineer A, D. Williams, who was re- 
cently appointed, will constitute the 
newly created state road bureau. Sev- 
eral years ago the legislature created 
a state road commissioner, but he had 
been in office only two years when the 
next legislature abolished the office. 
The last legislature, realizing a mis- 
take had been made created this bu- 
reau with a chief engineer and two as- 
sistants. The duty of the bureau is to 
supervise and furnish information as 
to lecation, construction and mainte- 
nance of all public roads in the state, 
to provide for giving instruction in 
road building and to supervise such 
instruction, and to render assistance 
to the county road authorities. 

With the arrival of W. A. Hobson, 
of the federal bureau of forestries, the 
city of Elkins becomes the headquar- 
ters for an important agency of the 
government. He will secure a perma- 
nent office where he can keep in close 
touch with the government forest re- 
serves, which have either been ac- 
quired, or are to be acquired at the 
headwaters of the Monongahela river. 
Over 20,000 acres have been author- 
ized by the forestry commission for 
purchase at about $3.06 an acre for 
purpose of preserving the forests and 
as a protection against the erosion of 
land and the resulting floods which 
have wreaked so much damage along 
the Ohio river. Mr Hobson will be 
the custodian of the forests and will 
see that they are guarded against for- 
est fires. 

The fine government stallion, High- 
land Cleud, which has been located on 
the state farm at Morgantown three 
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ict failed to take adventage the 
government's breeding offer, The re- 
maining stallion, an excellent Morgan, 
will be kept at the atation several 
weeks, but it may also be transferred. 
Both are likely, however, to be re- 
turned next year as many farmers 
have expressed a desire to breed next 
year, but stated that service for this 
ear had been promised to other stal- 


~ 


has been shi 
mers 


_lions. 


Seven counties in the state have thus 
far applied to the state board of con- 
trol for penitentiary labor on the coun- 
ty roads, but it will be October 1 be- 
fore any of the prisoners will be avail. 
able, owing to the contracts for labor 
in the penitentiary with the several 
manufacturing concerns that now have 
their plants within the penitentiary 
walls. On October 1 there will be 450 
prisoners available for state’ road 
work, 

it is likely the farmers of Marshall 
county will join that Panhandle agri- 
cultural association, which now com- 
prises Hancock, Brooke and Ohie 
counties, which is among the best or- 
ganizations of this kind in the state, 
employing two experts to assist the 
farmers. A mass meeting will be held 
secon at which action will be taken, W. 
D. Zinn, one of the experts, will be 
present and will explain the objecrs 
and purposes of the society, 

The prospects for the tobacco crop 
in the southern end of the state are 
brighter than ever before. The acre- 
age planted is abgut the same as last 
year, but the quafity is above average 
and higher prices are anticipated, The 
sales in Huntington for the season re- 
cently closed totaled about $1,200,000. 


Crops Booming—Crops are booming 
in Raleign Co. Corn is iooking fine. 
Some are harvesting oats which will 
average a fair crop. Turkeys are grow- 
ing well. Cattle are looking well and 
selling at high prices. VYearlings 
from $20 to $25 ea, work steers from 
$85 to $150. Berries are very scarce 
and are selling at loc p gal. Sweet 
potatoes are thriving. Weather has 
been very hot in this section. 


Big Damage by Storm—tl or several 
days past there has been a great deal 
of rain and wind in Lewis Co, accom- 
panied by lightning and thunder, do- 
ing lots of damage by killing stock, 
destroying timber and burning hay- 
stacks. Several telephones were in- 
jured and a gas well wus ignited. Corn 
was damaged by the wind, but what is 
left is growing nicely. There is but 
very little wheat stacked, Oats are 
badly tangled by the wind and will be 
hard to save. 

Good Growing Weather—Weather 
in Hampshire Co has been extremely 
warm. Fine growing season. Wheat 
and rye harvested and a fair crop. 
Oats are ripening and promise a good 
crop. Hay harvest has commenced. 
Cut somewhat short on account of 
May drouth,. A fairly good acreage 
of buckwheat is being sown. All kinds 
of stock are high. Butter is 20 te 25c 
p ib, young chickens 18c, wheat $1.20 
to $1.25 p bu, corn Tic. Corn is grow- 
ing rapidly, Acid and petash fertilizer 
used this year. 

Alfalfa Fields—The extension. de- 
partment of the state university is 
offering to grow a small field of alfal- 
fa on the farm of every man who is 
interested enough to ask for it and to 
co-operate with the department in 
bringing about the desired result. The 
department will send out a man to 
look over the proposed plot. to super- 
intend the preparation of the soil, to 
indicate the proper amounts of ferti- 
lizer and lime to use, to test the seed 
before planting, to help with the in- 
oculation of the soil with bacteria, to 
advise concerning the cutting an‘ 
curing of the hay, in short to do 
everything necessary to insure the 
growing of the crop. 

Farmers’ Institutes—Instructors 
have been selected and dates as- 
signed for 114 farmers’ institutes to 
be held in all parts of the state dur- 
ing the months of Aug, Sept, Oct and 
Nov. Posters are being printed and 
as soon as the local committees com- 
plete the selection of their programs, 
announcements will be made in the 
various communities. Everything in- 
dicates a most successful institution 
season. Immediately following the 
clese of the institutes in November, 
the agricultural extension schools, a 
mere elaborate and more complete 
form of the institute, will be opened. 
A considerable number of applications 
for these schools. 





OHTO—At Columbus, corn 68%c p 
bu, oats 39%c, bran $24 p ton, tim- 
othy hay 12.5%), steers 6@S8ec p Ib, veal 
calves llc, hogs 7%c, eggs Zic p doz, 
green peas 2.50 p bu, fowls l4c, chick- 
ens 15c, potatoes 40@50c p bu, cab- 

202.50 p 


bage 3.75 p 100 Ibs, apples 
bu, cherris 4. ; 
At Cleveland, hogs 9%c p Ib, lambs 
7@7T%c, sheep 4% @5\%c, calves 11@ 
11\%c, cattle T@8%c, heifers 54% @ 
Tuc, eggs Wc p doz, fowls 18c p 1, 
string beans $2 p bu, beets 18c p doz, 
carrots 15c, cabbage 2@2.25 p bbl, No 
2 red wheat 101 p bu, No 2 yellow 
corn 67c. 4 
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, ft upon request, a 
matters, financial advice, or other helps in 
commercia] affaire. 


. Improving Business Conditions 


Last week the money market in 
New York improved, rates are easier 
in Europe and Engiand, London 
loaned money in New York, financial 
conditions are much less strained In 
Germany. All this is regarded as a 
beginning toward easier money 
throughout the United States. Not as 
much money as usual will be required 
to move the crops this fall, owing to 
the farmers’ larger wealth, but the 
crop movement will nevertheless con- 
sume considerable cash and banking 
credits until into October or No- 
vember. 

Some apparently good judges, both 
in the United States and. abroad, look 
for quite low rates for money after 

New Year’s. “It will be the cheapest 
thing in America by spring,” says one 
authority. 

; The present promise of fair corps at 
meee prices, increasing business in 

ms, hoggl steel and other metals, largest 

e of agricutlural exports in our na- 
tion’ s history, big exports of manufac- 
tures—and 100,000, to be fed, 
housed, clothed, occupied! These con- 
ditions make for enduring prosperity. 

. Let all have confidence and business 
will be good enough for all! 

~The record figures of agricutlural ex- 
ports, crossing the billion-dollar mark 
for the year for the first time in the 
country’s history, made doubly im- 
pressive by an excess of exports of 
merchandise over imports for the year 
only twice exceeded, testified eloquent- 
ly to the strength of our credit abroad. 
Other important factors-of the week 
were the awakening cf the investment 
bond market indicated in the complet- 
ed sale of the $30,000,000 St Paul 4%% 
bond issue, the record annual gross 
earnings of the Southern Pacific and 
the reported maintenance of good ac- 
tivity in the steel industry and in gen- 
eral trade, 


Parcel Post Extended 


Demand for the carrying of heavier 
packages by parcel post has resulted 
in an order for the limit to be changed 
August 15 from 11 to 20 pounds, the 
incredse in weight to apply in the first 
and second zénes. The changes are 
senrewhat of an experiment, yet they 
may be permanent. Statistics collected- 
by the department show that at least 
one-third of the total number of pack. 
ages are handled within the first and 
second zones, now to be consolidated 
into one zone, The rate chart, which 
id 40 be used as a substitute for the 

‘parcel post map, will be prepared as 
‘soon as practical. From.it the rates 
of porstage to and- from _ postoffices 
throughout the United States may_be 
more easily ascertained. 

_Ordinary stamps may be affixed to 
parcels, as the distinctive parcel post 
stamp necessitated business concerns 
carrying two kinds of stamps in stock, 
which proved inconvenient to them 
and also to the general public. The 
insurance fee, which heretofore has 
been 10 cents, has been found excess- 
ive, and July 1 was reduced to 5 cents 
on parcels insured to actual value up 
to $25, and 10 cents from $25 to $50. 

A big business has been built up 
within the past month in forwarding 
parcels under the’C O D regulation, 
which was inaugurated July 1. The 
féllowing changes in zones will take 
place August 15: 

The first zone. shall include the ter- 
ritory within the local delivery of any 
office and the first zone rate of postage 
will apply to all parcel post mail de- 
pésited at any office for local delivery 
or for delivery by city carrier or on 
rural route emanatin.: from that post- 
office. 

The second zone shall include tie 
remainder of what is now the firt 
zone, together with the present second 
zone, and shall include all the units of 
area located in whole of in part within 
‘a.radius of approximately 1.0 miles 
fromiany given postoffice~ 

The rate of postage on parcels 
weighing in excess of four ounces in 
the proposed first zone, that is, for 





*. local delivery, will be reduced from 


§ cents for the first pound and 1 cent 
for each “yes pound of fraction 
‘thereof, to 5 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional two 
pounds or fraction thereof, The rate 
‘for the proposed second zone, that is, 
the territory embraced within a 
of 150 miles from any 
postoffice, will be reduced 

nie cents for the first 

» pound and 8 cents for each additional 
: pound (the pronent first zone rate) or 
ents for the first pound and 4 cents 
per each additional pound, or fraction 
ses thereof o the panent second zone rate) 
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cent for. each additional pe pound 
fraction theréof, 
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GENERAL MARKETS 
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eer 4.65 bucks 3@3.75, 
ion earlings 5.50 Soi a7. sooding lambs 
25 @ 6.75, aires 71.530@ 8.70, 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


Unless otherwise stated, wngentinds fn" 


all instances are wholesale. They r 
to prices at which the product will, ‘sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees. must 
Re freight and commission charges. 
ben. sold in a small way to retailers 
or — cmmate an advance ig usually se- 
cure 


Apples 


At New York, hand- picked apples $1 
@1.75 p 1-3-bbl bskt, windfalls 75c@ 
1 p_bskt, Astrachan 2.25@4 p bbl. 


Eggs 

At New York, high grade eggs are 
very scarce, with fresh-gathered ex- 
tras quotable up to 20c. Sales_of short- 
age eggs are chiefly within the range 
of 28@24c, near by white 25@30c, 
western gathered 20@25c, near by 
brown 25@ 28c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, Ga peaches $2,25@3 
p carrier, Del and Md 1. 25 @ 1.50 p 3- 
bskt carrier, Jersey 2@2.25 p carrier, 
Ga plums 2@2.25’p carrier, Del 1.25@ 
1.50 p 8-bskt carrier, southern pears 3 
@9 p bbl, Jersey 1@2 p bskt, cherries 
10@18e p qt; currants 6@7Ti%C, rasp- 
berries s@ 12 c p pt, muskmelons 1@3 
p cra, watermelons 150@250 p car- 
load. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, the market is strong 
on high grade timothy, selling up to 
$21 p ton for No 1. Medium and low 
grades are in liberal supply. Rye 
straw is weak, but quotable at 18@ 
20c for No 1 straight in large bales. 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, middlings $22.50 p 
ton, red dog 29.50, bran 21; brewers’ 
— 1.59 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.60, flakes 


Onions 
At New York, Md and Va yellow on- 
ions 80c @$1 p bskt, Jersey white 1@ 
1.75, yellow and red 1@1.25, L I 2.75 
@3.25 p bbl, 
Potatoes 
At New York, southern white pota- 
toes $1.87@2.37 p bbl, red 1.87@2.12, 
L I 2@2.50, Va yams 3@5, sweet po- 
tatoes 1.50@2 p bskt. 
Poultry 
At New York, live fowls continue in 
good demand and firm at 18%c p Ib. 
Broilers. are plentiful and lower, 
western and southern selling at 22c, 
turkeys 16c, ducks 15c, Dressed tur- 
keys sell up to 19c, chickens 26@30c, 
fowls 17% @ 19¢. Frozen turkeys are 
quotable up to 27c, broilers 24c, roast- 
ers 22c, fryers 20c, 
Vegetables 
At New York, beets $1@1.50 p bbl, 
wax beans 50c@ $1, 25 p bag, green 50c 
@1, carrots $2@2 .i5 p bbl, Va cucum- 
bers 50c @ $1.25, Jersey 75c @$1.25 p 
bx, sweet corn $1.50@ 2:50 p 100 ears, 
cabbage 75c @$1.25 p bbl, green peas 
75c@$1 p bskt, Fla peppers 50@75c p 
carrier, white or yellow equash 50@ 
75e p bu, Hubbard $1@1.25 p cra, tur- 
nips $1@1.50 p bbl, tomatoes $1@2.50 
p bx. 
Wool 
During the week, some original 
Utah and Col wool has been sold at 
17@18e p lb. Best Mont clips are 
changing hands at 15@1l7c, O %, % 
and % blood are selling in a small 
way at 231% @24c, and O unwashed 
delaine 22c, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


7—Hogs—, ee 
1913 191: 


$5.50 $4.88 
0 ¢.08 += 





7~Cattle 
1913 1912 
$9.55 

9.50 

9.00 

9.50 

9.00 


Per 100 lbs 


Pittsburg 


Both beef cattle and hogs have been 
selling above 9c p lb lately at Chicago 
and other large markets. Receipts of 
cattle have not been excessive at Chi- 
cago, and it has taken only a few short 
runs to show that supplies in the 
packers’ coolers were not at all ex- 
cessive. The spread in cattle prices 
has been narrower of late. A year 
ago,, choice cattle were selling upward 

f 9% ©, and at the same time grassy 
steers comanded only 6%c,. Today the 
range is much narrower, there being 
nothing obtainable in dressed beef ma- 
terial for less than 7%c, and the best 
sales close to 9%c. Calves continue to 
bring high figures, selling at 10@11c 
for prime _ vealers. Feeder cattle 
weighing 900 to 1150 lbs command 7% 
@8c, with selected stockers weighing 
650 to 850 lbs at about the same figure.. 

The bulk of hogs arriving of late 
have been heavy weight mixed pack- 
ing stock, and the price range was the 
widest of the season. Sales range from 
$8.80@ 9,30 p 100 Ibs, the favorites be- 
ing light weight butcher grades, 

Firmness has of late characterized 
the sheep and lamb trade at Chicago, 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or ~Wheat—, @Cora—, -~Oats—, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 


87 1.03% .61% 40 51% 
-04 1.08% 4 44 -61 
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Liverpool 

On the whole, the wheat market has 
been fairly stabie, there only being a 
slight decline of late. No 2 red winter 
at Chicago in carlots selling at about 
87c p bu, No 2 88%c, No 1 northern 
914% @98c. Export demand of late has 
been good, and indications-point tow- 
ard a continued good business along 
this line. 

High temperatures in the southwest 
and over a large portion of the corn 
belt of late have had an effect upon the 
corn marke‘. It is claimed that heat 
has come at a critical point in the de- 
velopment of the crop, and some dam- 
age i8 reported from parts of Kan and 
Okla. Nevertheless, the advance in 
the price of corn has ‘not been at ali 
startling, and despite the efforts f 
crop killers, No 2 yellow corn in large 
lots sold at Chicago recently at 61@ 
62c.p bu. 

Oats have largely followed the 
trend of corn, and at Chicago, stand- 
ard grade commands about 4l1c. 

Demand for barley continues light, 
and supplies at Chicago are heavy 
compared with a year ago, Feeding 
barley sells at 46@53c, while good 
malting grades are quoted up to 63c. 

Trade in timothy seed continues cn 
a summer basis, although the cash 
market is slightly : rmer, small lots of 
seed changing hands at about 4%c p 
lb, with the contract price nominal at 
5%c, Sept being quoted at 5%c, Oct 
do. Clover continues to be listed on 
the market at 11@14%c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OREAMEBIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
27 29 26 
1912.. 27% 29 25 
1911.. 26 26 24 
1910 30 29 27% 
Butter 


At Columbus, cmy butter 30c p It, 
dairy 29c. 

At New York, the market shows a 
firm note on high grade fresh cream- 
ery, with average fancy goods selling 
mainly at 27c. Firsts are offered freely 
at 25% @ 26c, 

At Chicago, there is very little busi- 
ness being done, and some accumula- 
tion is reported. Buyers seem inclined 
to wait, Receipts are liberal. Cream- 
ery extras are dull, and there is an 
abundance of very fine butter which 
can be bought at 26c p Ib, extra firsts 
25c, firsts 24%c., Receipts of dairy 
butter were light, and the demond 
fair, extras salable at 25c, firsts 24c. 

Cheese 

At Watertown, N Y, July 19; 9000 
bxs sold at 13%c. 

At New York, thé market is steady 
on highest grades; Average grades 
are freely offered at 14@14%c, skims 
8@14c. 

At Chicago, receipts have been 
among the heaviest ever known, and 
prices are lower, twins 13c.p lb, daisies 
and young America 14c, longhorn 
14%c, round Swiss 17c. 


Farmers’ Exchange 
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Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 

Read by 625,000 People Weekly 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most vabusbite 


in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy,-sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of th 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must. have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion - issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of ARMS FOR: SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
soduinaal at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or 
will be allowed under this head, 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Rushenge advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion 


Address, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth. Ave, New York City 


display of any kind 
thus making @ emall 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


SINGLE COMB BLACK LEGHORNS, winter layers. 
One hundred utility yearlings one dollar each, WM 
C. MPRRILL, North Sanford, N Y. 


“American, Asriculturist 
LIVE STOCK 


1 aa 1auD, or DRY & YEAR OLD H@ OLSTERy 
ers, car load of it 

ear load of fresh cows and ot rine cit fail ny we 

Sel 

NY. ect a nua 


before you buy. 100 head ne 
CHAMBERS, West Brook, 
STERED POLAND- > 
FRED RUPRACHT, 2, s 


CHEAP REGIS 
ten weeks old. 

REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL 
shire swine. GLICK’S FARMS, Lancanc’ 6S. Bete | 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Cio. So 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, ethtoue, Poke stock ay 


~ ca re 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














2,000,000 DANISH BALLHBAD, Success 
head, Copenhagen Market, All Head, Enkin 
Flat Dutch, stocky cabbage Plants, $1 pe 
$4. Re-rooted cabbage plants (mass of 
roots—equa] to transplanted plants) $1.6) 
Celery plants, White Piume, Winter Quee 
Pascal and Golden Heart, $1.50 per 1000 
celery plants (mass of fine new roots) $2.5) 
500 $1.50. Cauliflower plants $2.50 pe; 
$1.50. All plants of great vitality. List fro 
ROCHELLE & SONS (Veostable Plants exci 
years), Chester, New Jerse: a 


FOR SALE—Cow peas $2.25 and $2.50 busin 
beans $2.25 and $2.75 bushel. Reavies uel. Sq 
$4 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 28 s..\" 
nut St, Milford, Del. "a Wa 


Ww. 
‘olvely 95 








CABBAGE, CELPRY $1 per 1000; tomaio, s 
potatoes $1.50 per 1000, cauliflower, 'pepp: $2 be 


1000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristo Pa, 


500 a Crimson or Scariet clover « 
crop. cf®es seed, very low price. Write \ 
GARINON CO, Bridgeville, Del. 


STRAWBERRY 
tember planting. 
Good Ground, N 





—— 
TLL 
— 


QUIRES, 





PLANTS for July, Au 
apoes free. HARRY L 





—_— 


DOGS 


COLLIE PUPPIPS—Males 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 


$5, females $4. W 





PEDIGREED COLLIE FEMALES ¢ KAHLE 


BROS, Kalida, 0. 





COLLIES, BLOODHOUNDS. 


NELSON's . 
City, Pa. , 


Grow 





a 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


LADIES!—For twenty five certs we deliv 
one doliar’s worth of vanilla. Money bua 
satisfied. Remember the American Agricult 
not publish unreliable advertisements. FE. k. L, 
Deen River, Ct. 


if not 
st doeg 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LOCAL BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
no matter where you live. Spare time, no «pital o 
experience needed. Particulars free. Ac quiek, 
“GRANGER,” 146 H, Bronson Ave, Roches NY 








OUR HELP tet 


er 


MALE HELP WANTED 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for governn:ent. jobe 
$65 to $100 month to commence. Vacation Steady 
work. Over 12,000, appointments coming. P:icei post 
requires several —- Rm ee unnecess Waite 
immediately for free of positions _ 
FRANKLIN INSTITI rk. Dept 19, Rochesier, NY, 


— 


500,000 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of abou 
protected positions in United States service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There is a big chaice here 
for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment, 
Just ask for booklet 8-822. No obligatio: EARL 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for man 
to earn $150 monthly. 
able business. We 
credit. Write quick. 
Douglas St, 





with team 
Own boss in permanent, profit 
teach vio furnish all goods @ 

HEBERLING MED CO, 2368 
Bloomington, I). 





POSTAL CLERKS—City mail carriers wanted every- 
where. Commence $65 month. Apply immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept R19, Rochester, N Y. 


HELP FOR ESTATES, FARMS. Consult 
SECURITY EMPLOYMENT BU REAU, 
New York. Sidney Y¥. Sullivan, 





specialist, 
38 Park Row, 
Prop, Bonded Agency. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have young 
men, both with and without farming Saperience, who 
wish to work on farms. If you need a good steady. 
sober man, write for order blank. Ours is a philap- 
thropic organization making no charge to employer o 
employee. Our object is the encouragement of {:rming 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAI. S0- , 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City 











INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, fawn ane white, $1 


each. HUGH BRINTON, West. Chester, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS. comfortable for ecto, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use klet 
euts and full information by writing the slampibeonee 
ROY BROS, East Bamet, Vt. 








AGENTS 


AGENTS, 200% PROFIT. Foot scraper and cleaner. 
Needed on every porch and outside door step. A wit- 
ner. C. P. Draper first order for 200. Protit $6. 
Write-quick for agency in your locality. THOMAS 
M¥YG CO, 3053 Third St, Dayton, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$5400. 
je- 











BORDPRS BEAUTIFUL LAKE, 340 acre 
Splendid big farm in famous potato sectiv 
lightfully situated bordering charming Jake wl 
can enjoy all the pleasures of boating, bathi 
fishing; level, machine worked fields have deep loam 
soil, spring-watered pasture for 50 cows, daily milk 
car to New York, 100. acres wood, 100 fruit trees: 
10-room house, 70-ft barn, several other buildings; 
near conveniences, only two miles to town; ov has 
business elsewhere; if taken now only $5400 on ea® 
terms. For compiete description and location of this 
and a 44-acre riverside farm for only $1600, pize 4, 
STROUTS FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 17 W 
34th St and 150 Nassau St, New York. 


e you 
g and 





FARM WANTED—A practical, up-to-date, 
ful farmer of vast experience desires large da 
on lease at cash terms; cows, horses, implem< 
necessary for proper operations to be included 
Party is qualified for large proposition and er 
recommended in all requisites. Address, ‘At! 
al Care Hotel York, Seventh Ave, N« 
City. 





MINNESOTA !—Greatest opportunities anyw 
America. Vast undeveloped agricultural and 
resources. Illustrated literature describing 
county sent all who write FRED D. SHERMAN 
Immigration Commissioner, 317 State Capi 

ul, Minn. 





14-ACRE FARM, cheap cultivated and fertile; & 
room house, barn and other buildings, good walet 
large orchard; one mile from station, markets !’lvils- 
delphia, Atlantic City, New York. JOHN H. KOB- 
LER, Tuckerton, N J. 


FIFTY ACRES, 
fruit and water. 
RILL, North Sanford, 


— 


fifteen timber. Good  bui):Jings, 
Thirty- awe hundred. WM C. MER 
N 








WANTED—Buy 
Lowell Place, Buffalo, NY, 


small farm. L amard PETER, #= 















ner. 
wile 


$0. 
MAS 


OH- 


ings, 
E 








al? 













ETHAN & HUTCHINGS 









Jerseys Are Praised 


J. E. Morse, 2 





1 be recalled that 


It soon Jersey breeder of New York, 
as sold his herd of Jerseys, re- 
recent with Holsteins. This ac- 


‘ m 
placing the™ een clearly understood by 


tion <a y breeders. F. E. Mobley, 
many ~ chased Mr Morse’s Jerseys, 
who a statement about the transaction 


makes 
f mueh imterest He says 
that = rorse is located tn New York 


that Mr 4, . milk brings as good a price 
Log ed i denseries as a better grade of 
at would bring. .Mr Mobley states 
mil ome at Tallon, Nev, where 


that at his — toms of alfalfa an acre 


they produce | uy prefer the Jerseys, be- 
each wit! ge abundance of alfalfa prop- 
cay cure “4 they ean convert this into 
a fat more cheaply with the Jersey 
bu n with the other breeds, Mr Mobley 
ll that the Jersey is the machine for 
“ purpose. as she will thrive year 
over year and pay better profits on that 


han any other breed he is able to 
hay One says the herd he has purenased 





foe’ nowing a marked increase in the 
flow of mi ilk and a higher percentage of 
putter fat than when fed on the con- 
centrated ‘feeds used in New York. In 
fact. says Mr Mobley, the herd now 
tests from 5 to 7% butter fat and as 
they freshen here they would be hard 
to beat in the milk flow. 
Guernsey Activity 


two past weeks recently 


uring the 
» entered in the herd 


there have been 


register of the American Guernsey cattle 
elub 132 bulls and 207 cows, a total of 339. 
Three hundred and thirty-three transfers 
have also been re corded. Forty-one 
completed advanced registry and 15 cows 
were given credit for producing over 50 


pounds butter fat. 


Engla nd Fair Contest 


New 
L. F. Herrick of Worcester, Mass, 
writes: The New England fair which 


is to be held here September 1-4isto have 
an exceptionally fine exhibition of horses, 


cattle, sheep, Swine and_ poultry. 
Messrs C. H. Ellsworth, H. W. Carter, 
W. H. Fitton and Dr R. M. Garfield are 


to have charge of these various depart- 
ments. We would especially call the at- 
tention of our younger readers to the 
live stock judging contest. In this con- 
test New England boys under 18 years 
have a splendid opportunity to partici- 
pate and win a prize. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from _ S. Knowles 
of Worcester, Mass.—t{E. 


Beauty and Butter Combination 


Penshurst farm of Narberth, Pa, have at 
the head of their Jersey herd the bull, 
Golden’s Fern’s son. He was bred by 
T S, Cooper, sired by Golden Fern's Lad, 
out of Gamboge of St Savior. His dam 
has a record of 9955.7 pounds of milk 
and 649 pounds butter. She is by Houp- 


La, a son of the famous Oxford Lass 
and out of Fontaine’s Oxford Pride. a 
winner of the Bly her ood Bowl and first 
over Jersey in 1904 and the dam of 
Gamboge Knight, the famous sire of 
beautiful butter cows. The beauty of 
the imported Jersey is universally ad- 
mitied and their ability to produce but- 
ter is being firmly established, At Pens- 
hurst farm all heifers are tested with 
first calf and no cows are kept which 


are not able to qualify for the register 


of merit. The first eight daughters of 
Golden Fern’s son have proved. their 
sire to be a great sire of beauty and 
butter. The average score of the eight 


and their average produc- 
tion of butter 487. pounds against the 
average of 413 pounds for all register 
of merit two-year-old heifers. Golden 
Fern’s son is but six years old and with 


is 92.4 points, 


a fair share of good luck he should 

rank high among the great sires of 

tte il butter producing Jerseys.— 
cE. A. H, 


Demand for Wardwell Sheep 


We are in receipt of a very interest- 
ing pamphlet from Henry L. Wardwell, 
proprietor of Pinhurst stock farm at 
Springfield Center, N Y, giving a com- 
plete description of his show and sale 
rams and of their breeding. Mr Ward- 
well writes: Just a few words to keep 
you in touch with what we are doing on 
the farm and with the sheep. We have 
had a very good demand for our sheep 
80 far and we have sold 12 ewes at $35 
each and a ram to go with them at $100 
to go to New Long Island, 10 ewes at 
ee ~_ and a ram to go with them at 

0, z0 to New Jersey. We also 
shipped yesterday a fine ram to Excel- 
sior, Minn, at $150 and have sold sev- 
eral other rams at $75 to $100. I find 
that buyers are inquiring for our high- 
est priced sheep. This is an exceptiorw 
to the rule and I do not understand it 
unless the little men are frightened 
@bout the tariff. I understand that 
they are still having trouble over it and 
there are about four or five senators 
Who do not feel inclined to vote for 
either free wool or free sugar. Anyway, 
the tariff won’t go into effect before 
next December. If the legistature would 
only let general business alone and not 
Pass so many fool laws the country 
Would have better iter business. —{E. A. H, 


Records at t County Life Farm 


At Country Life farm, situated south- 
7, of West Winfield. and owned by 
Hi Wheeler, the following registered 

Olstein-Friesian heifers have been 
given Official seven-day records as fol- 

ws: C. L. Betsey Bee Pontiac, four 
Fears old, 487 ee = milk, .24.3 pounds 

butter. ¢ Veeman Pontiac. four 
Fears, 523 pacinie of milk, 22.5 butter. 

L. Pontiae Bouneer, four years, 462 

tinds of milk, 18.8 prvets butter, 





Annie Cooney Pontiac, four years, 525 
peunds of milk, 19.4 pounds of butter. 
Cc. I, Fayne De Kol, three years, 495.8 
sodnile milk, 24.2 pounds butter. C. L. 
Pontiac three years, 457.4 pounds 
milk, 23 pounds butter. Aaggie Korndyke 
Vale, three years, 382 pounds milk, 20.3 
pounds butter. C. L. Pontiac Betsey, 
three years, 373 pounds milk, 17 pounds 
butter. Anna Clara Pietertie P, three 
ears, 344.9 pounds milk, 16.7 pounds 


utter. Katrina Pontiac, three years, 
380.8 pounds milk, 15.3 pounds butter. 
Cc, L. Lilith Beets, 396 pounds milk, 


20.5 pounds butter. Mayflower Korn- 
dyke, two years, 389.5 pounds milk, 20.5 
pounds butter. C. L. Homestead Queen, 
two years, 346.7 pounds milk, 16.7 pounds’ 
butter. C. L. Lilith Korndyke, two years, 
356 pounds milk, 16.5 pounds butter. 
Cc. L. Oneria Lass, two years, 386 pounds 
milk, 13.8 pounds butter. This herd of 
15 animals, at an average age less than 
3% years, produced in seven days an 
average of 19.3 pounds butter. Since 
January 1, 1913, Mr Wheeler has shipped 
bull calves to Ohio, Connecticut. Penn- 
sylvania and three have found new 
homes in this state—[E. A. H. - 


Cows With Records 

Melvin & Godfrey of Baldwinsville, 
N Y, write: During the past winter 
and spring we have been very busy mak- 
ing A R O records, and our cows have 
responded well. Our herd is headed by 
King of the Pontiacs 6th, a son of King 
of the Pontiacs and Clothilde Pontiac 
Korndyke, with a record of 31 pounds 
butter in seven days, 122 pounds in 30 
days. after having a very severe attack 
of milk fever. She is a daughter of 
Korndyke Abbekerk, who is by Pontiac 
Korndyke and from a daughter of Hen- 
gerveld De Kol, thus making him a roy- 
ally bred fellow, and the calves he is 
getting are certainly fine. We have two 
of his eons that ought to be in good 
herds. Burke De Kol Pohlcrest made 
28.8 pounds at three years, and Mutual 
De Kol Pohlcrest at four years 27.7 
pounds. Fanny Hartog Pohlcrest also 
at four years 25.9 pounds, all of these 
being three-fourths sisters. We tested 
over 30 cows and heifers during the past 
Season and every cow in our herd that 
freshened all right raised her record. 
so that now we have 15 cows and heif- 
ers with seven-day records of 20 pounds 
at two years, to 31 at seven years and 
five junior two-year-olds made from 15 
to 17 pounds, and one that freshened 
three months ahead of her time made 
14.4 pounds. Some 10 head of record 
cows have been sold. We now have a very 
fine bunch of heifers and calves that we 


can sell at very reasonable prices.— 
. 
Give Your Sale Date 
The sale date column of American 


Agriculturist is open to all breeders who 
expect to have a sale of pure-bred live 
stock, If you expect to have a sale you 
cannot afford to overlook this depart- 
ment of the American Agriculturist. So 
send us the date of your sale and what 
you are going to sell. The 125,000 
readers of the “Old Reliable” will be 
glad to hear about it. No charges for 
space will be made for this department, 
[E. A. H 


More Holsteins to Utah 


H. J. Forrester of Hammond, N Y, 
writes: Nelson Brothers and Robinson 
Brothers of Richmond, Utah, recently 


purchased from us a carload of very fine 
registered Holsteins, consisting of cows 
and heifers. They also purchased 4 
carload from R. G. Rutherford and D. 
J. Stout. While we have -no record- 
breakers we have the goods that sell 
and please, as this is the secohd time 


these gentlemen have come to us and 
bought. We have at the head of our 
herds Rag Apple Korndyke 14th and @ 


gon of Korndyke’s Queen De Kol’s Prince, 
dam 26 pounds, granddam 30 pounds 
We think these gentlemen have some 
good stock. Success to them.—{E. A, H. 





Great Cow at Small Cost 


The Eagle of Reading, Pa, says: One 
of the most productive cows in Berkes 
and also in the state is on the River- 
view farm adjoining the Berkshire 
country club, owned by Pres George 
F. Baer of the Reading railway com- 
pany. He has a very fine herd of 18 
high-grade Holstein cows. There are a 
number producing from 50 to 60 pounds 
and more milk per day. The queen of 
the herd, known as No 2, has just com- 
pleted a monthly record of 2310 pounds 
of milk, or more than 1000 quarts, and 
slightly more than 80 pounds of butter 
for the same period. Her maximum 
production for one day was 86 quarts, 
which means 40 quarts of milk per day. 
The butter fat test was 3.7%. which is 
slightly above the average for Holstein 
cows. This cow was not put in_ test 
until April 10, and the herdsman, Elmer 


Ziegler, informed the writer that if she 
had been, and the quality of the 
alfalfa had been better. he was satisfied 


that she would have produced 2500 
pounds of milk for the month. Durin 
the test it beeame mecessary to fe 

and milk her three times daily. She 
consumed about 35 pounds of silage a 
day, all the hay and corn fodder she 
would eat, and a ration of about 20 
pounds, consisting of bran, ground oats, 
linseed meal, hominy and cottonseed 
meal. This concentrated ration is al- 
ways in proportion to the amount of 
the cow’s daily milk yield. So far as ta 
known she has no pedigree, but. pos- 
sesses all the dairy qualities of a full- 
blooded and greed Holstein cow. She 
was born and raised in the vicinity of 
Robesonia, and has been in Mr Baer’s 
herd ‘for the past three years, givin 


annually more than 12,000 pounds o 


more 


present m 


terest 
show 


cow per year pS 
nia is about 4 


a that sh will yield 


than, Ais uri her 
ini pertod. I It may in- 


sy "e that. the statistics 
that the average production per 
the state = Pennsylva- 

of milk. The 





cow known as No 2 weighs 1400 pounds, 


and was 
animal 
Hengerveld De 


would 


purchased for $100. If the 
had a rfect pedigree line of 
ol or Pontiac strain she 
readily sell for $1000. Her age 


is eight years.—[E. A. H. 


Public Saie Dates 
Holsteins 





Oct 2 Trenton, N J. semi-annual 
interstate consignment sale, 
Jacob Todd, Jr. 

7 Danbury. Ct. fair grounds, pure- 
bred Holsteins. M. ©. Knapp 
and J. Russell Hatch 

® Burton, O, fair grounds, North- 
ern Ohio Consignment Sales 
Co, fourth annual sale. 

23,24 Heager and Getzleman fall 
ale. 

Apr 29,30 Geneva, O, 175 head. T. H. 
Russell. 
Berkshire Swine = 
Augi2 Lucas and Gill, Huntland, Tenn. 

15 Dr Valley Hawkins, Fawn 
Grove, Pa 

16 Rosedale farms, S. G. Harris, 
Tarrytown. N Y. 

26 E. B. Moore, Charlotte, N C. 

Duroc-Jersey Swine 
Aug 5 McKee Bros. Versailles, Ky. 

9 L. M.-Barnes, New Hampshire,O. 

25 John Truax & Son, Sycamore, O. 

26 C. F. Sprague, Lima, O. 

Septi17 Smith & Rogers, Springfield, O. 

18 Watt & Foust, Cedarville, O. 

19 J. E. Free, Good Hope, O. 

Oct 21 C. E. Wright, Camden. O. 

23 Mahan, Bros. Osborn, 0 

24 Howard Gerlaugh, New Car- 
lisle. O. 

29 J. E. Free, Good Hope, O. 

30 Bowman Mohler. Covington, O. 


Nov 6 H. F. 


Strine, Waldo, O. 











HEART’S 
Delight Farm 


Yearling Dorset Rams for 
sale. Also can furnish first- 
class Dorsets for show flocks, 
either single animals or en- 
tire show flock that will win 
in strongest competition. 


W.H. Miner, Chazy, N.Y. 


































FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams ai 


reasonable prices. Ewes aj) bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and descript 
J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, WN. Y. 


Snowcroft Hampshires Ecnn xd 


Best type amd quality from Prize- Winning foundations 


F. Snow, 713 University Bk, Syracuse, & Y. 
SWINE 








BREEDERS 


BERKSHIRES 








We have some very choice spring pigs sired by 

Star Master's Sambo, a grandson of Star Master- 

piece, the highest priced boar ever sold ($5500). 
Write us for prices and descriptions 


Careful attention paid to all correspondence 
TOMPKINS FARM LANSDALE, PA. 











POULTRY BREEDERS 





obliged 
a good 


Describe just what 
Price as low as possible. 
wae for illustrated mating list. 

FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prop., 


Single Comb White 
oe we Exclusively 
Hatching Eggs Breeding Stock 


In order to remodel one of my poultry houses, I 


am 
to sell the breeders which it contains. This is 

chance to get foundation yearling stock 
you want and will make the 
Show birds after Aug Ist 
CLOVERDALE at 
Cortiand, WN. Y. 





Empire ae? Farm, 


Little Chicks *:33,°"" 


ns, Rocks and Reds. — 


Seward, N. W. 





Order n 


FAWN AND WHITE 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Prize winning 8S C RI Reds. 


A few choice breeders, 
ow. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortiand, N. Y. 





Day 


Single C 
Ducklings 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, 


Old Chicks and Ducklings 


omb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth Pekin 
About 150 yearling Pekin Ducks. Shipped 
Pa. 





Moyer's 


GRANT MOYER, 


Ss. C. W. 


Leghorns Baby Chicks 


Pure-bred stock $8. 4 per 
ot Plain, N. ¥. 










1000 superior baby 
: , chicks and duck- 
lings come to life daily with this report 
Mammoth Pekin and Indian Runner 
‘J ducklings. Write for catalogue, mating and 
Price List of ducks and Breeling Stock 


TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H. D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 


PENSHURST PIGS PLEASE. 














BERKSHIRES: Prolific prize winners of 
size and quality. We offer bred sows, boars 
of all ages. Young stock. 


PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not skin. Best of breed 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bres, De Peyster, N.Y. 











We are of 
tag - 
fail gilts. Will be pleased to heok your r™ = 


February and March pigs. T. J. KERR. Collins, N. Y. 


akeview Farm 





bred for size, quality, pro 
BERKSHIRES iitx acy and finish. For years 
bred one type Fancy headed, quick maturing. big, 


offered for sale and for inspection 
Withraham Road, Springfield, Mass. 


the kine bred, 
A. J. Stapleton, 





November boars and gilts, rich in 


best imported blood, Marcin and 
April pigs. Masterpiece. Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, 
breeding. Write for prices before ordering seeweey 
H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., 





POLAND-CHINA - SWINE 











4 | Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares. 


Catalogue B if interested. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





Young 


one of 


All have good stron 
constitution. Good 
anteed to 
Prices right. 





FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


serviceable Rams, from 
est and best prize- 

inning flocks in America. 

bone, and 

ool. Guar- 

as represented. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 





My 1913 





gives the price, breeding. 
each ram offered 


more money on 
flock 


merica. 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in America, and at New York 
prize aad all c 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


catalogue {fs about ready for distribtition 
and describes cee eeatie 
We believe that our Soot is the best 


breeding flock of Shropshires in Ameri We won 
Ist prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of ‘Sire in 1910, 
1911 and 1912 at the Chicago International, and 


American bred sheep than any other 
Also in 1912 at the International 

we won every Ist 

hampions. We are offering: 

70 Home-bred and imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lambs 

30 Home-bred rom tambs 

‘or show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 

well, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
pigs not akin; popular breeding out great 
apetene ona Reve and ingle c ‘omb, $2 per setting, oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 
Specia ) ttin 
VIGERT RED FARM Box 20" Weston, W. 5. | © Z- METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS | jaro KANCY POLAND CHINAS 


Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25. three montha 
pair. Herd all Regie- 


S. Hall, Farmdate, 0. 


young pigs $15 a 


hed. 6G. 


pigs $10 each, 
tered and pedigrees furnis 








farrow, ettuer 


Registered 0.1L C. and 46*_ 2. 


anm 
hester White Pigs (missin ind prices 


EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N.Y 


right 





= 
Hampshires 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


HELDON FARM 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 


Cc. E. BARNES. 











Registered Duroc. 
Pigs of both sexes 


Best of breeding. 
OXFORD, N. Y. 





DUROCS. ; 
15 Bred sows and Gilte bred for March end April farrow ; wt 
250 Ib, Service boars, summer gilts = or bred ; September 
Pigs mated, no akin. We breed the Big Kind. 


C. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville. 0. 
DUROG Any size or age you desire 
100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 
From the Miami 


Studebaker’s Durocs fisz, "is. "fun 


tain head of the breed. Gilts eek for — farrow 
others n. Pairs not akin. No better blood any age 
8. F. “STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE city, onto 


20 Large Type Duroc Boars 
by Red rg and ew anne Col. Also plz 
t lated, all cholera immun 

et TE MICHAEL. Box C, Yellow Springs, © 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Superior mothers. “Order r-* piss now, high qua 
fair prices. It is net what you pay, but what you “a 
that counts. J. G. RTIS, Box 272, Rochester, N. ns 


z=--,.. Qnondaga Hill Stock Fann 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 




















Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 


































‘MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 


Mule Foot Ho 


stock. Prices od 
COLUMBUS, O. 


ono cillttG SURE FOP TR, HERD MULE: Foy noGs 
pn a ll money at State Fairs in 1912 than all other 
MulesFoot hevee combined. Breeding stock of all 


Sou ‘u DUNLAP, Box B, OHIO 
’s Gory, Mule Foot Hogs have won more a 
han any herd .. Stock of 
bpm eee sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair First Prize 


‘Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


That have size and quality, and are sired by the 
greatest sires in the breed. Prices right goals con- 
sideret. LONG BROS. - ALVADA, OHIO 


0. I. C. PIGS 








" ‘WILLIAMSPORT, 














) Grade Holsteins ( 
100 HEAD 


Fresh or Springers 


Bred to a son of the King of the 
Pontiacs 


12 Pure Bred Three- 
Year-Old Heifers 


due to freshen in August. Bred to 
registered bull. These heifers can- 
not be registered, but they are a 
very fine lot. Can make up car 
load from high grades. 

Price reasonable. 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Four boar pigs, six weeks old, 
now ready. Price $10 each 


THE PECK DAIRY 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


























now ready for shipment; Silver strain; quality first- 
class. Order at once as pigs are moving fast and will 
soon be sold out. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. ¥ 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





Butter Profits 


You ought to get more butter 
profits, Yerssy Cattle mean 
More butter profits, because 
they yield more butter fat at 
less net cost of keep than any 
other breed. 


THE JERSEY 


excels in beauty of dairy type. She isa 
porsietent milker. Jerseys are easily accli- 
. They live long and keep healthy. 
They mean steady butter profits. Write 
now for Jersey facts. Free for the asking. 
AMEKICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
24 234 St. New York 





GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Tull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 





STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


many of our 
registered 
mo: tgaged ; 
ve Di aid the: debts and 
V be glad to 
write 


We have the names and addresses of 
o I Star Farm 


furnish you vit! these parties; 
us concer P 07 lifters 


HORACE L. BRONSON 
Dept. G Cortland, N. Y. 














East River Grade 
Holsteins For Sale 


100 Heifers, 1 and 2 years old,sired by full blooded bulls. 
Dams are high grade Holstein cows. 
75 high grade Holstein cows due to calve this fall. 
30 Fresh cows, come and see them milked. 
0 registered and high grade bulls. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, 
Dept. Dz Bell phone 14-F-5, Cortland, N. Y. 








KLONDYKE HEIFERS 


Blondyke heifers are hard to get, but I am offering a 
heifer calf born May 4th, 1915, that traces four times 
to Pontiac Korndyke and three times to Hengerveld 
DeKol, the two greatest sires of the breed. All my 
cows have official records and are bred to King Korn- 
<a7ke Pontiac Lass and Spring Farm King Pontiac, 
the blood of the 44-lb. cow. 

F. A. LAWRENCE VERNON, N.Y. 


* 

D Improve Your Herd! 
Purchase a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol who has 
eight 30-lb, daughters. Bull, son of Pontiac Perseus, 
born Oct. 7, 1912, three-fourths white, fine individual; 
price $100. Bull, born Jan. 3, 1913, fifteen-sixteenths 
white; sire, Aaggie Grace Butter Boy—he has 36 
official daughters; dam has better than 20 Ibs. in 7 
days; price $150. Great bargains. 

CG. L. BANKS, Loous Steck Farm, New Berlin, N. Y. 


= 
‘ Riverside Stock Farm 
offers H. F. bull born April 4, 1913. Sire King 
Hengervela Segis. Dam Minnie De Kol 3d, A R O 
19258, A fine large calf. Write for pedigree. 


Price $50. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Holsteins For Sale. 100 head high-grade Holstein cows, 
due to freshen in Aug., Sept. and Oct., that give 40 to 
60 Ibs. of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old heifers. 25 head 
reg. cows that give 60 to 80 Ibs. milk a day, 5 year- 
ling heifers, 10 registered bul] calves and grade bull 
calves, at farmers’ prices. Reagan Bros., Tully, 

Branch address—Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 


Write For Sale List 


of Holstein and Jersey cattle, German Coach horses 
and Shetland ponies. Specia] offers of bull calves and 
cows. ©. Owen Carman, Box E, Trumansburg, N. Y 


A.R. O. Holstein Bull Calf 


% months’ old, more white than black. Dam has 20.53 
ib. butter record. 
SABARAMA FARM - Baidswinsville, N. Y. 


HO FRIESIAN BULL CALF 
Boru May. 25th, out < a 20-1b Govehter of Korn- 
“yke Queen DeKol a son of Pontiac 
de gg A bargain. Price gee. Photos furnished. 
ideal. Dairy Farm, Brown Brothers, Canton, N. Y. 

red by Changeling Butter 


BULL CAL No. 41398, full brother 


to Ready Change, 110 Ibs. a 1 da., 31.3 Ibs butter 
7 da., 3069.9 Ibs. milk 30 da, A R.O. dams sired by 
sons of 27 Ib. & 30 1b. cows, Fred A.Blewer,Owego.N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


3 carloads of well-bred fpacy Holstein yearlings 
and two year olds. Address 
J. WILLIAMS, R.F.D.7, Rome, N. Y. 


Registered | Jersey Bull for Sale 
: tent A 13, 1913 

Solid. light _ color. Black points of excellent 
breeding. His dam oe over 8% butter fat. For par- 
ticulars, address. . BERRY, De Lancey, 


N.Y. 
IF YOU. WANT GUERNSEYS 


Bad fen ¢ x & Sade Sales List of the 
New York State y Breeders’ Association 
Box cok A. Peekskill, N. Y. 


and Madison County 
art ig Holstein cows. Are End progucers. Can 

ish large, young, fresh earby -Springers st 
be errand prices, HAWLEY & TRAVIS. Norwich, N.Y 


arms, Hatboro, Pa..R. F.D.1 


ey oe nian “from in Youn 






































mpo! 





125. HEAD 


Grade Holstein Heifers 


fall cows 
good regis- 


olde. 50 
Some 


Yearlings and two 
due July 1 
tered stock 
eS 
Phone 418 . ° 


year 


BOWDISH & SON 


Cortiand, N. Y¥. 








‘CATTLE BREEDERS 


Stock wbacrter 


energy spared in making the 
greatest possible records. 
Carefully Soaahdier the fol- 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. 


Rag Apple Korndyke 


lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous prospects for the pur- 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. 


me 


*” 2 
Anrerican Agriculturist 





=== 

— has during the past two years most 
fully selected and purchased, regardles 
of prices, ome of the very best founds. 
tion herds to be found in this coyn 
Every female will be retained ang no 


ITIAC KORNDYKE eri cur herd 


Write for description and prices, 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 








—— 











heads the herd. 


also a few Pontiac Korndyke Sons. 
E. H. DOLLAR, - - 





Fairview Farms Herd Holsteins 


Rag Apple Korndyke 8th the strongest bred Korndyke bull in the 
His dam Pontiac Lady Korndyke made 38.03 lbs. 

in seven days and 156.92 in thirty days, both world’s records when made. 
We are offering sons of this great sire from daughters of Pontiac Korn dyke; | 


~ arenes 


world 
butter 


HEUVELTON, N. y. 








LL 














Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 


you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner, W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 























GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box A. A. Peterboro, N. H. 











High Grade Holstein Cows 


We have onhand 100 choice Holstein cows, dee 
heavy milkers of the choicest individuality 
breeding, due to freshen in September and 
October. Also 75 two and three-year-old 
heifers nicely marked and of excellent breed- 
ing. Come and see our stock or write your 
needs before purchasing elsewhere. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


























lf You Want HOLSTEINS, 


of course you want to make a little money go as 
and yet you want 
large producing families; 
No one can quote you lower prices, 
you consider the quality of our stock 
75 head) The Stevens Herd (Est. 1876). 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, N. Y. 


write us. 























The Lakeside Model Family 


including all cows three years and over, have A. R. O. 
records which average 24 pounds in 7 days. Every 
cow has a record ever 20 pounds. The most uniform 
and handsomest family of the breed. Yearling — 
and calves from high record dams for sale, also 
males of all ages from other noted families. 


E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD 


Choice April Bull Galves 


sired by a grandson of King of the Pontiacs, and from 
cows of high quality. All papers furnished. Some- 
thing really good in Holsteins for only $50 each. 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO. LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registered Holstein cows, fresh and -fall cows. 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in color. 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 








Service bulls from dams with 
official milk and butter records. 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 

Association, 


Holstein-Friesian Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt 


$50. 
_F. © 8166S 








100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 








Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Offers a bargain in two bull calves at $50 each. No.1. 
Born ‘Feb. 16, 19138, two-thirds white, is large and 
very straight; sire is Demttes Ye one of the very 
best sons of Hengerveld De Kol; dam hag a junior two- 
year-o'd. record of nearly 14 Ibs. No. 2. Born Feb. 12, 
1913; dark colored, very large and a good one; sire is 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and 
sire’s dam average 32.57 lbs. butter and 710 Ibs. milk 
in 7 days, and over 129 Ibs. butter’ in 30 days; dam 
is a_ granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol out of a 20 
Ib. dam; she has a three-year-old record of Over 17 Ibs. 
Harry D. Wheeler, Prop., 8. F. D. 2, West Winfieid,N.Y. 

$10,000" bull 


Fairmont 40505 shee 
Pasting Ak Alcartra” 

EAT bares King" Seaie” ‘ssn 
‘Teheran eKol Van Beers” 

the new 40-lb cow. Send for their pedigrees. I have 
a few bull calves to dispose of, sired by “‘King,’’ that 
would look well at the head of any herd.- I will gladly 
send pedigree and photo of ealves if you_will tell me 
what age calf is wanted and price you ~J willing to pay. 


JOHN ARFMAN 
Fairmont Farm Middictown, N.Y 


A BARGAIN 


A Holstein bull calf bern Jan. Ist, 1913, well marked, 
about evenly divided; black and white. Sire a grand- 
son Hengerveld De Kot, dam a very promising 2- 
year-old heifer, a great granddaughter ef Aaggie Corn- 
ucopia . Pauline, ° 34.32 Tbs. butter in 7 days. World’s 
record when ma 

00. -registered, 








Pcie and crated. 
RUMANSBURG, N. Y. 


Tm Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 








A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The Best Young Sire on Earth 
Heads The Greenwood Herd 
A postal will bring you photo 
King Lunde, also circular of some 

with prices. We also offer your choice eXtra 
Well-bred A. R. O. young cows and | i t 
to him. Write us just what you wan 


E.H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. y, 


HILLCROFT FARMS 
4. = Holstein Bulls~4 


Registered, of service age, from le 
the breed. Straight and right at f 


GEO. R. HILL - - TOWANDA 


and ful) a 





PA 





HEIFER CALVES 


10 A. R. O. heifer calves sired by Palad B 
grandson of De Kol Burke with eightee, A 
daughters at two years old that average | 

ter 7 days; and Admiral Gelsche Hamiltor 
whose dam has an A. R. O. record of 28.4 
29.13 Ib. daughter and 30-lb. sister 

calves have large A. R. O. records i 

the purple. A beautifully marked, 

bunch. Price $125 to $175 each. 

for a béginner. 

BRADLEY FULLER, ° N.Y. 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the ¢ est 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mal Ponti 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of ter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena thilde 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 lbs, butter just made alf bora 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine lividual 
Price just as you see it here. Come and see him 
We are always glad to have visitors. 

\e ° - CANTON, PA 





rke, a 
f 


UTICA, 





C. GATES 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 
load due to foe 


Fall Cows ie«= 


They are large, young and well : m nallall 
High Grade Holsteins 


Also have a carload of October cows and 100 head 
of fancy heifers from 18 months to 3 years old 


F.J. HOWARD, BOUCKVILLE, N.Y. 


SERVICE BULIS 


Fit for heavy service, good individuals 
Well marked, well bred; price $100. One 
calf, King Segis Saladina No. 192605, 1¢ 
months ald, very ‘light in colo Price 
$75. Write at once. They sell fast. 

J. A. LEACH ~ Cortland, N.Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 


also heifers d coms 








301 on 


Ready 
for service. 


HOMER, N. ¥. 














Can furnish car 








Heifer calves, yearling heifers; 
due to freshen this fall. Please give age, erd_ L.. 
number and price. Wish to fill an or 
@hipment. E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, ‘y t 
Bull born Nov. 18, 1912. A fine individual eve 
ly marked Sire, Sir Veeman Hencgerveld, # 
A. R. O. daughters, ten that average 29 Ibs. Lutter & 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac Artis, A. K. 0. re 
ord as 2 jr. two-year-old of miik 421.7, be utter 19.38 


Ibs. in 7-days. She is one of the best daughters of Sit 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. Robens, Poland, WY. 


Hilidale Stock Farm Offers 
Two Holstein Bull Calves 


born in December; sired by Sir Pontiac Rag a 
Korndyke from. A. R. 0. dams. Both are “ be 
dividuals and will be priced right; registered ig? ; 
ferred. J. A. Stanton & Son, New Weoosteck, Ys 











HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers Holstein-Friesian bull calf, born Mar. 

sired Boy De Kol, 
De Kol and out of a granddaughter ‘of De Ko 
Burke. Calf is a fine individual, gmt marke: 
13 dams ave. 21.89. Ibs. er in 7 days, W" 4 
price. W. S. Hinchey, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester. 
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Frances Attends Church—VII 


73) T DOES me good to hear 





you whistle,” -observed 
Mrs Prindle behind the 
coffee pot. “E never 
thought anybedy could 
whistle that had a grouch, 
ly gon’t know much about music; 











































Al <tee | Hest 





me can’t tell Old Hundred from 
Hark from the Tombs, but I do know 
ia, good lively whistle. What was it 
ow you was whistlin’, Mr Haven?’ 

P “Let me see; I believe it was an air 
from ‘Don Juan,’ the Austrian hymn.” 

“Miss Preston plays that very fine- 
¥” observed Dr Meredith. ; 

“you bet she does,” chimed in 
Name. “There ain’t much she can’t 
play. I hea.d you in your room, Mr 
Haven and it sounded to me as if you 
were trying to keep your courage up.’ 
“We all need courage for our du- 
. said the physician, “I did not 
get in till three this morning, and as 
fll have to go out again after ollice 
hours, you won’t see me in the church 
this morning. Fve got to ibe at Fahl- 
gren's before toon today.’ 

“Seems to me they kept that pretty 
close about that little girl being hurt, 
doctor,” Name remarked promptly. 
“Some of the Bad Luckers were in the 
store yesterday, but they didn’t say 
mothin’ about it. How did it happen?’ 
“This is one of our problems, Mr 
Haven,” the physician answered turn- 
ing toward the minister. “It is the 
everlasting school business again. The 
Bad Luck children are carried back 

and forth from their district by young 
Rete Carmen. He is a bad boy, but 
his father puts in the lowest bid, so 
e carries the children back and forth 
in a miserable wagon, and with an 





















equally miserable team. He likes to 

are the children and as the Fahl- 
gren children were the last ones in his 
oad, he drove breakneck down the 
Mill; the result was in turning a curve 
ja wheel run off and this little Swed- 
ish girl was thrown out with the oth- 
prs, They fell on top of her and I 
think she is hurt internally.” 

“The Lord better look out for the 
squire if she is,” commented Name. 
“If Lig Ole Fahlgren gets it into his 
Swece head that the squire is to blame 
for the children being taken back and 
forth, he will be apt to commit mur- 
der.” 


“It looks to me as if the driver was 
responsible,” said the minister 
y did not know how bad the 
child was hurt so they doctored her 
themselves till last night,” continued 
the physician. “Pig Ole is about 
crazed. First thing he did was to start 
over to Carmen’s, and I think if he 
had caught that boy. he would have 













used him up. This thing is bound ta 
ake trouble in the town; the whole 
Bad Luck district is on the warpath 


once more.” 


“Well,” said Mrs Prindle, “I don’t 
know what they will do about it. 
There isn’t a better school in this 


ounty than curs since it was consoli- 
fated; and they'll never get the squire 
or Barker to open that district again; 


hey had better mot make any fuss 
About it. Take my advice, Mr Haven, 
and don’t get put on that. school 
board. Preachin’ is enough for you: 
here's no use for folks to hunt 
Arouble, say I.” 

“Put we need him on the school 


board, Mrs Prindle,” the physician 
wreed. “It’s a time-honored custom 
bf Preston Hill that the minister is a 
Member, He is usually the chairman, 
put the squire has that honor now. I 
lon’t see how he can get out of it, if 
me want<d to.” 

“Then I am. as good as elects 
answered Adrian gaily. “You people 
eem to think I will be guillotined if I 
cept, However, I think I will be 
ble to keep my head; I'll try to, 
ahyway.” 

An hour later Mrs Prindle called 
him from the study, “A young lady is 
bn the piazza,” she said in a voice of 
Ppressed excitement. “She wants me 
0 introduce you to her.” 

He could searcely believe his eyes 
S he stepped on the piazza. In a 
lainty white dress Miss Preston was 
aiting for him, her delicate flower- 
ke face tinged with wild rose color 
Md her eyes shining with amuse- 
ment. ‘““T have met Mr Haven, quite 
Ccidentally, Mrs Prindle,” she said 
vemurely, “but I would like a formal 
troduction, if you please.” 

en it was your eat he chased.” 
tlaimed Name excitedly, popping 








7" 














MS head out of the dining-room win- 




























dow. “I knew it all the time,” he 
- added drily, breaking into the 
introduction Mrs Prindle was trying 
to give. 

“Has Mr Haven been chasing cats?” 
asked Frances quizzieally, turning to 
Name, who unabashed had stretched 
half of his body out of the window. 
“I call that rather unclerical.” 

“I mean his dog chased you—” 

“But he didn’t,” laughed Frances. 
‘Now, Mr Haven, if you will step aside 
for a moment I would like to speak 
with you,” she said pointedly, moving 
out of ear shot from the inquisitive 
Name. At the farther end of the 
piazza she stopped and said gravely. 

“You will probably think it somewhat 
Strange, Mr Haven, and probably re- 
gard me as very fickle, but I have 
come to tell you that I am coming to 
church this morning.” 

“That's good news,” he said joyous- 
ly. “I was afraid, Miss Preston, you 
were going to swear out a warrant 
against me for keeping Brutus. How 
is His Royal Catship, the Kingly 
Cesar, this morning.”’ 

“Well, thank you,” she laughed. 
“But please be serious. I feel that [ 
owe you an apology for what I said 
yesterday. Mother says that the least 
I could do would be to apologize to 
you and te attend church.” 

“No apclogy is needed, for you 
have nothing to apologize _ for, 
Miss Preston, but I am delighted to 
have you attend ehurch,” he said 
eagerly. “I have hoped every Sunday 
that you would come.” 


A Financial Reason 


“Now don’t misunderstand me,” she 
said, looking at him with frank eyes, 
“IT am not coming because you rescued 


my cat, nor because I have met you 
twice under unusual ecfrcumstances, 
nor because of your talent as a 


preacher, nor because I owe you an 
apology, nor because my mother in- 
sists, although her wishes have a great 
deal to do with it. It is because I 
need the money.” 

“The money,” he echoed, 

“Yes, the money. I'm mercenary, 
Mr Haven. There is a Preston fund 
for the church music; five dollars a 
Sunday for the organist. Now I am 
the only one who can play the pipe 
organ, and [I must earn my salary. 
And the other reason is that dear Mr 
Hamilton has written again almost 
begging me to return to the church 
work. Poor old man. I am afraid he 
has not long to live,” she added sad- 
y, the brightness gone from her face. 
In a moment she spoke again: 

“Probably you will think me a very 
poor Christian, but I am honest. Now 
if you will give me the hymns for the 
day I will be ready at the church 
service with them. Tl speak to Mr 
Prindle about pumping; you know he 
is the janitor.” 

“I will speak for you, Miss Preston. 
But why did you give me your rea- 
sons for coming. You could have 
come without any explanation.” 

“As I said I wished to be perfectly 
frank. Probably the squire and oth- 
ers will not understand. I do not care 
to explain my motives to them,” she 
returned quietly. ‘“‘But if you had seen 
me unexpectedly, the surprise night 
have made you forget your text,” she 
said laughingly as she turned to leave. 

Name hurried after her as she 
passed down the steps. “Don’t sup- 
pose you will tell me, Miss Frances, 
but did your comin’ to see Mr Haven 
have anything to do with that little 
girl being hurt and the school busi- 
ness, or was it about the cat?” 

“Neither, she laughed. “Now 
Name, if you will just keep your bump 
of inquisitiveness in good working or- 
der you may be surprised one of these 
days.” 

“Blessed if I know what she means,” 
he muttered as he returned to the 
piazza, “She was always too deep for 
me, anyhow, But I'll bet my hat that 
she didn’t ask to be introduced to the 
minister unless she had a mighty good 
reason. Did she tell you what she 
wanted?” he asked of Mrs Prindle, 
who laughingly refused to answer, 

The church on Preston Hill was of 
old design. It had no church parlors 
ror side entrance, so the minister was 
always compelled to walk the entire 
length of the building to the pulpit 
in the rear. Mr Haven had. never 
been able to conquer his dislike to 
that ordeal. To enter after part of 
the congregation were seated and then 
run the gauntlet of their eyes on his 
broad shoulders was enough to mo- 
mentarily diseoncert him. He always 
caught himself wondering. nervously 
if there was anything peculiar in his 
appearance, and he always felt a 
strong desire to run, instead of walk- 
ing sedately, in order to have the 
thing over with as quickly as possible. 
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A Story of New England Life 
Wherein Romance and Problems of « Consolidated School are Interwoven 


By Elizabeth Jewett Brown and 
Susan Jewett Howe 


The church people usually began to 
assemble early. Before the first bell 
would ring people would begin to 
gather and never yet had he arrived 
earliest of all; so this morning he left 
Mrs Prindle’s ten minutes earlier than 
usual, in order to enter the church 
and walk unobserved to the pulpit. He 
was full of his sermon and the mes- 
sage he had hoped to give to his 
people; also the sudden appearance of 
Frances Preston had given a new turn 
to his thoughts. He tried to banish her 
from his mind and dwell on his theme, 
but her bright face and grave eyes 
were before him as he walked up the 
aisle and stopped a moment to admire 
the beautiful flowers on the pulpit, 


which filled the church with the fra- 
grance of June, 
As he stood there, the full sweet 


tone of her voice reached him from 
the gallery, and looking up he saw her 
seated at the organ. “I came early 
with the flowers,” she explaned. 
“Mother is one of the flower commit- 
tee, and she is so delighted with my 
surrender that she sent her most beau- 
tiful flowers. Why did you come so 
early? I thought I should have at 
least ten minutes alone?” 

“That was my reason,” he returned, 


“But I begin to think I shall have to 
come still earlier if I find the church 
empty. You Preston Hill people cer- 
tainly set a good example by being 
early. Others are coming now,” he 
added as steps sounded in the hall. 
The squire was one of the first to 
enter. He walked with portly and 
pompous mien to the richly uphol- 


stered Deane pew followed by his wife, 
his little daughter and his niece. He 
stood aside with a commanding air 
and waited for them to enter. Mrs 
Deane, quiet and refined, with a sweet 
motherly face, his golden-haired lit- 
tle daughter Hazel, who fluttered in 
by her mother’s side, dressed in deli- 
cate blue muslin, and his niece, Ruth 
Conway, a reserved, pale young lady 
with a distraught manner as if she 
were not especially interested in her 
surroundings and attended because it 
was her duty to do so. 

Foxhall Barker and wife rented the 
adjoining pew to the Deanes, thus 
presenting the wealth of the town in 
a solid line across the center pews. 
Deacon Button, weighing nearly three 
hundred pounds, with his tiny little 
wife who could scarcely reach his 
shoulder and weighed less than a 
hundred pounds, sat behind the 
Deanes He entered out of breath 
and panting vigorously, and she came 
in im a nervous, fidgety way, her hat 
on one side and her clothes looking as 
if she had not had time to dress. They 
marshaled their offspring between 
them and sat down rather noisily, the 
Geacon at once preparing to take a 
nap, and she fluttering the leaves of 
her bymn book and Bible in nervous 
impotence at his unchurchman-like 
attitude. 

As the last bell rang the church be- 
came well filled, Mrs Preston with 
her delicate high-bred face seemed to 
stand apart from all the rest of the 
congregation. Her soft silks and quiet 
bonnets were the acme of good taste. 
She occupied the ancient Preston pew, 
and usually invited others to sit with 
her. This morning the two teachers, 
Olive Ashton and Miss Chadwick, a 
stern, middle-aged New England spin- 
ster, the head or the school, sat by her 
side. 

A Fine Attendance 


Nearly every home in the town was 
represented, excepting the small num- 
ber of Catholic ones. The congrega- 
tions were increasing each Sunday 
the minister noticed with a thrill of 
pleasure. Tired farmers and their 
wives who settled in their seats with 
an air that showed that an hour of 
idleness was contrary to their plan of 


jJife; smiling, rosy-cheeked girls in 
fresh white gowns; young men and 
half-grown boys who were plainly 


uncomfortable in their best clothes; a 
few feeble old men and women who 
were assisted to their pews by their 
children or friends, and last a number 
of widows and maiden ladies who 
supplied the greater part of the pop- 
ulation of the village and who were 
the mainstay of the sewing circle and 
the weekly prayer meetings. Name 
Perkins occupied the pew with Mrs 
Prindle. It was in the very front of 
the church so he could see everyone 
who entered. 

When the first tones of the pipe or- 
gan sounded, a rustle swept through 
the congregation. As the tones deep- 
ened and swelled the squire turned 
abruptly in his pew and looked up in 
the organ loft. A rush of angry color 
swept over his face and he turned 
back indignantly, a black look super- 
seding the benign expression which 
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he ‘had worn before. Name étared 
for a second, then a delighted grin 
spread over his face, and Mr Haven 
from his pulpit saw him clap his 
hand over his mouth to hide it. Fox- 
hall Barker did not turn his head. 
Deacon Button, who was already half 
asleep, did not notice it, but his wife 
fidgeted back and forth for several 
seconds, bobbing her little head in 
such a manner that her hat slid far- 
ther to one side, giving her the appear- 
ance of a nervous little hen with its 
feathers in its eyes. 

The squire’s uneasiness and dis- 
pleasure and Name's enjoyment in- 
creased during the service. When it 
was ended and the minister, at the 
door, was shaking hands with the con- 
gregation, Frances Preston descended 
from the gallery with the rest of the 


choir. She bowed. slightly as she 
passed Mr Haven, but did not stop to 
speak. Squire Deane, who was stand- 


ing near watched her as she passed to 
the library to take part as usual in the 
Sunday school work. Then he turned 
to the minister. “You must take din- 
ner with us, M. Haven,” he said heart- 
ily. “I mean't to ask you yesterday, 
but it won't make any difference 
now.” 

“Thanks, but I was intending to 
walk down to Bad Luck this after- 
noon,” he answered quickly. 

“That won't make any difference,” 
insisted the squire. “Mother,” he 
turned to his wife, “Mr Haven will 
have dinner with us again, just as I 
told you he would.” 

“We shall be delighted,” said Mrs 
Deane cordially. “You are always 
welcome, Mr Haven,” 

The minister bowed. There was no 
way out of it. He was conscious of 
a faint smile on Mrs Preston's face 
as she advanced to shake hands and 
of the merry twinkle in Name's eyes 
as he passed by. He felt, rather than 
saw, that Ruth Conway was annoyed, 


and his impression was confirmed 
when at the close of the Sunday 
school the squire suggested that he 


walk on with Mrs Deane and his niece 
“I'll be up presently,” he said. “A 
young man like you don’t want to talk 
to men folks all the time.” 

Mr Haven sat down on the broad 
piazza of the Deane home, It was 
called “‘The Poplars” from the many 
trees which the squire had set out on 
the grounds. The view from the piazza 
was superb. The whole sweep of the 
valley lay beneath them. The eye 
could trace the windings of the long 
Preston drive and, like a gem in the 
June twilight, the waters of Bad Luck 


pond sparkled below, In a moment 
Ruth Conway returned from the 
house which she had entered with her 
mother. “I have just a moment Mr 
Haven,” she said quickly, her voice 
trembling with nervousness, “but I 


feel as if I must tell you something. 
Of course, as you are with Name Per- 
kins so much you have heard of Sel- 
don Preston.” 
“Yes,” he 
manner, 
“Then you must understand that no 
matter what my uncle says, nor what 
gossips say,” she continued, her face 
the color of red rose, “that I have no 
part in it.. It was just the same when 
Dr Meredith first came, he invited him 
here constantly until Olive Ashton ‘ 
came. Then he had no more use for 
the doctor. I vill be frank with you, 
I want you to understand that I can- 


said, wondering at her 


not help myself, but there isn’t any- 
one but Seldon, and there never will 
be,’* she Jelcaied, in a low tone. “You 


may think me unwomanly to speak of 
this, but people are already talking 
because you are here so often.” 

Mr Have: held out his hand, “I 
understand you perfectly, Miss Con- 
way,” he said, “And I admire you for 
speaking ylainly. I did not know till 


last night there was gossip. But we 
ean be fricnds just the same, can't 
we?” 


“Certainly, as long as possible,” she 
answered brightly. Then she left him 
as she saw her uncle approaching. 

The squire sat down heavily. “I'd 
like to know what made that Frances 
Preston cone to church today,” he 
said stormily. * did not know that you 
knew her, Mr Haven,” he rumbled, 
turning a searching eye on the young 
man. 

“Mrs Prindle introduced her to me 
this morning when she asked what 
hymns were to be sung,” he answered 

“She's got a reason for coming back 
to church when she said she wouldn't 
after Mr Hamilton left,” grumbled the 
squire. “We've got along without the 
pipe organ all right. I never did like 
that music much, anyway. I'd like to 
know what it was that started her thia 
morning, She needn't think that she 
is going to run this church as she did 
when Mr Eamilton was here. I've 
something to say now,” he added 
wrathfully. 

“I regard her mother very highly, 
and from what IT have seen, or rather 
what little I have seen of her daugh- 
ter, I think that she is a lady and will 
not try to interfere with church mat- 
ters,”’” Mr Haven returned quickly 

“You don’t know her. You don't 
know the Prestons. A pestiferous race 
that think they are better than other 
folks,” zrowled the squire. “She was 
the one that stirred up Mr Hamilton 
over the school trouble.” 


[To Be Continued.] 









‘LIVE S7OGK ARYERTISEMENTS 


CATTIAE BREEDERS 





Sen eeooT “HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 


Mule Foot Hogs 


‘Best quality, registered stock. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, O. 


OHIO Alli SURE DEPT. HERD MULE: Fooy He Hogs 
ps wd money at State Fairs in 1912 than at ober 
by yd herds combined. Breeding stock of all 


Also . 
Soun “u DUNLAP, Bex B, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


y Mule Foot H have won more First 
fg Gree then bre herd ——— mK 
sired by or bred to m e Fair Fir 
wi Leer Prices low tality high. Write for prices 


be oyna ll Chas. A. Dnempeen, Letts, Ind. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


That have size and quality, and are awed 2 the 
greatest sires in the breed. Prices right. guality con- 
sideret, LONG BROS. - ALVADA, OHIO 
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“American Agriculturist 


‘CATTLE BREEDERS 





) Grade Holsteins ( 
100 HEAD 


Fresh or Springers 


Bred to a son of the King of the 
Pontiacs 


12 Pure Bred Three- 
Year-Old Heifers 


due to freshen in August. Bred to 
registered bull. These heifers can- 
not be registered, but they are a 
very fine lot. Can make up car 
load from high grades. 

Price reasonable. 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Four boar pigs, six weeks old, 
now ready. Price $10 each 


THE PECK DAIRY 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 




















Je = = hi st 
Stock nding 


energy spared in making the 
greatest possible records. 
Carefully consider the fol- 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. 


Rag ag Apple Korndyke 


lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous prospects for the pur. 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. 








———-z 
has during the past two years most 
fully selected and purchased, regardlex 

of prices, one of the very best Sounds: 
tion herds to be found in this country, 
Eo female will be retained and ng 





TIAC. KORNDYKE 2cy cur herd 


Write for description and prices, 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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heads the herd. 


also a few Pontiac Korndyke Sons. 
E. H. DOLLAR, ~ - 





Fairview Farms Herd Holsteins’ 


Rag Apple Korndyke 8th the strongest bred Korndyke bull in the worlg 
His dam Pontiac Lady Korndyke made 38.03 Ibs. butter 
in seven days and 156.92 in thirty days, both world’s records when made. 
We are offering sons of this great sire from daughters of Pontiac Korndyke; 





HEUVELTON, N. y. 
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—=——0. I. C. PIGS 





now ready for shipment; Silver strain; quality first- 
class. Order at once as pigs are moving fast and will 
s00n out, F. ©. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. Y 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





Butter Profits 


You ought to get more butter 
profits. Jersey Cattle mean 
more butter profits, because 
they yield more butter fat at 
less net cost of keep than any 
other breed. 


THE JERSEY 


excels in beauty of dairy type. She is a 
porsictent milker. Jerseys are easily accli- 
ted. They live long and keep healthy. 
They mean steady butter profits. Write 
now for Jersey facts. Free for the asking. 
AMEKICAN voy CATTLE CLUB 
23 .. New York 





GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Tall and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 





STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


sses of many of our 
Farm registered 
farms mo:tgaged ; 

i the: debts and 

W be glad to 
these parties; write 


riguge lifters 


HORACE L. BRONSON 
Dept. G Cortland, N. Y. 














East River Grade 
Holsteins For Sale 


100 Heifers, 1 and 2 years old,sired by fall blooded bulls. 
Dams are high grade Holstein cow 
75 high grade Holstein cows due to « i this fall. 
30 Fresh cows, come and see them milked. 
10 registered and high grade bulls. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, 


Dept. Dz Bell phone 14-F-5, Cortland, N. Y. 








KLONDYKE HEIFERS 


Klondyke heifers are hard to get. but I am offering a 
heifer calf born May 4th, 1915, that traces four times 
to Pontiac Korndyke and three times to Hengerveld 
DeKol, tine two greatest sires of the breed. All my 
cows have official records anc are bred to King Korn- 
«dyke Pontiac Lass and Spring Farm King Pontiac, 
+ blood of the 44-Ib. cow. 

F. LAWRENCE VERNON, N.Y. 


. 
Dairyman, Improve Your Herd! 
Purchase a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol who has 
eight 30-1b. ote. Bull, son of Pontiac Perseus, 
1912, three-fourths white, fine individual; 
* Bull, born Jan. 3, 1913, fifteen-sixteenths 

yoke Grace Hutter Boy—he has 36 
official daughters; dam has better than 20 lbs. in 7 
days; price $150. Great bargains. 


Cc. L. BANKS, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N. Y. 


= 
‘ Riverside Stock Farm 
offers H. F. bull born April 4, 1913. Sire King 
Hengerveld Segis. Dam Minnie De Kol 3d, A R O 
19258. A fine large calf. Write for pedigree. 


Price $50. 
A. “w. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Holsteins For Sale. 100 head high-grade Holstein cows, 
due to freshen in Aug., Sept. and Oct., that give 40 to 
60 Ibs. of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old heifers. 25 head 
reg. cows that give 60 to 80 Ibs. milk a day, 5 year- 
ling heifers, 10 registered bul) calves and grade bull 
calves, at farmers’ prices. Reagan Bros., Tully, N. Y. 
Braneh address—Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa 


Write For Sale List 


of Holstein and Jersey cattle, German Coach horses 
and Shetland-ponies. Specia! offers of bull calves and 
cows. ©. Owen Carman, Box E, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


A.R. O. Holstein Bull Calf 


+ months’ old, more white than black. Dam has 20.53 
tb. butter record. 
SABARAMA FARM . N.Y. 

















Baldswinsville, 


LSTEIN BULL CALF 
Boru May. 25th, out of a 20-Ib jGoemter of Korn- 
“yke Queen DeKol Princes, by of Pontiac 
Norndyke. A bargain. Price $100." Photos furnished. 
ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Brothers, Canton, N. Y. 
BULL CAL Sired_by Changeling Butter 

Boy No. 41398, full brother 
to Ready Change, 110 Ibs. milk 1 da., 31.3 Ibs butter 


7 da., 3069.9 Ibs. milk 30 da. ‘ R.O, dams sired by 
sons of 27 Ib. & 30 1b. cows. Fred A.Blewer,Owego.N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


3 carloads of well-bred fancy Holstein yearlings 
and two year olds. Address 
R. J. WILLIAMS, F.D.7, Rome, N. Y. 


Registered Jersey Bull for Sale 
Born February 13, 1913 

ight fawn color. Black poifits of excellent 

breeding. His dam tests over 8% tater fat. For par- 

ticulars, address. WM. BERRY, De Lancey, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


; Poot Ser for wy Cadel Sales List of the 
New York State y Breeders’ Association 
Box con A. Pe Peekskill, N. Y. 


and Madison County 

a pnce eons mal cows. Are heavy producers. Can 
ish . large, fresh nearby -Springers at 
reasonable pi i OMAWLEY a TRAVIS. Norwich, N.Y 


"Ellenwood Farms, Hatboro, Pa.,R.F.D.1 
choi we pra Guernse Dats, Youn 
baer Shetland Ponies ported 


























125. HEAD 


Grade Holstein Heifers 


fall cows 
good regis- 


ols 50 
Some 


year 


Yearlings and two 
ls ist. 


due July Oct. 

tered stock bulls 
E. J. 

Phone 418 - ° 


BOWDISH & SON 


Cortiand, N. Y¥. 














Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 


you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 























GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box A. A. ‘eterboro, N. H. 











High Grade Holstein Cows 


We have onhand 100 choice Holstein cows, dee 
heavy milkers of the choicest individuality 
breeding, due to freshen in September and 
October. Also 75 two and three-year-old 
heifers nicely marked and of excellent breed- 
ing. Come and see our stock or write your 
needs before purchasing elsewhere. 


F.P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


























If You Want HOLSTEINS, 


le money go as 


of course you want to make a litt 
far as possible, and yet you want good cattle 
from recognized large producing families; then 
write us. No one can quote yotl 

when you conside the quality of our 

(175 head) The. Stevens Herd (Est. 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, N. Y. 























The Lakeside Model Family 


including all cows three years and over, have A. R. O. 
records which erage 7 days. Every 


24 pounds in 7 
cow has a record ever 20 pounds. The most uniform 
and handsomest 


family of the breed. Yearling bulls 
and calves from high record dams for sale, also fe- 
males of all ages from other noted families. 


E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD 


Choice April Bull Galves 


sired by a grandson of King of the Pontiacs, and from 
cows of high quality. Al) papers furnished. Some- 
thing really good in Holsteins for only $50 each. 

STEVENS BROTHERS CO. LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registered Holstein cows, 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in color. 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 








Service bulls from dams with 
official milk and butter records. 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 








fresh and -fall cows. 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
Helstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vi 


F.. ©. Biggs 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 








Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Offers a-bargain in two bull calves at $50 each. No.1. 
Born ‘Feb. . 1918, two-thirds white, is large and 
very straight; sire is Poutiac Boveas>.one of the very 
best sons of Hengerveld De Kol; dam hag a junior two- 
year-o!d. record of nearly 14 lbs. No. 2. rn Feb. 12, 
pent dark colored, very large anc a good one; sire is 
Aagzie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and 
sire’ ’s dam average 32.57 lbs. butter and 710 Ibs. milk 
in 7 days, and over 129 Ibs. butter’ in_ 30 days; dam 
is a granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol out of a 20 
Ib. dam; she has a three-year-old record of over 17 Ibs. 
Harry D: Wheeler, Prop., 8. F. D. 2,West Winfieid,N.Y. 
$10,000" bull 


Fairmont 450%. 
Posting Ab Alcartra” also of 
Farm te:& 


“4 
2%? 
the new 40-]b cow. Send for their pedigrees. I 





Segis” a son of 
eKol Van Beers” 

have 

a few bull calves to dispose of, sired by ‘‘King,’’ that 
would look well at the head of any herd.- I will gladiy 
send pedigree and photo of ealves if you_will tell me 
what age calf is wanted and price you “4 willing to pay. 


JOHN ARFMAN 
Fairmont Farm Middictown, N. ¥ 


A BARGAIN 


A Holstein bull calf born Jan. Ist, 1913, well marked, 
about evenly divided; black and white. Sire a grand- 
son of Hengerveld De Kot, dam a very promising 2- 
year-old heifer, a great granddaughter of Aaggie Corn- 
ucopia . Pauline, 34.32 Ths. butter in 7 days. World’s 
record when made. 
0.00; registered, 





, transferred and crated. 
TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 


Te Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 








A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The Best Young Sire on Earth 
Heads The Greenwood Herd 
A postal will bring you photo 
King Lunde, also circular of some 

with prices. We also offer your choice f extr 
well-bred A. R. O. young cows an 1 I aif 
to him. Write us just what you wan 


E.H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y, 


HILLCROFT FARMS 
4. = Holstein Bulls-4 


Registered, of service 
the breed. Straight 


und full i a 





age, from leadi 
and right at farm 


GEO. R. HILL ° ° TOWANDA, Pa 








HEIFER CALVES 


10 A. R. O. heifer calves sired by Paladin B 
grandson of De Kol Burke with eightee; 
daughters at two years old that average 15 
ter 7 days; and Admiral Gelsche Hamilton 
has an A. R. O. 


whose dam 
29.13 Ib. daughter and a 


record of 28 
30-lb. sister 
calves have large A. R. O. records and 

the purple. A beautifully marked, straight 
bunch. Price $125 to $175 each. Great 
for a béginner. 

BRADLEY FULLER, : 


$125.00 $125.00 
CRESTMONT FARMS OFFERA 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known Sire, Sir Mat 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 Ibs, butter just made 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine i 
Price just as you see it here. Come and 


ye are always glad to have visitors. 
H. C. GATES. - - 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 
load due to fresh 


Fall Cows 2ie«= 


They are large, young and well marked, 
High Grade Holsteins 


Also have a carload of October cows and 100 head 
of fancy heifers from 18 months to 3 years old 


F.J. HOWARD, BOUCKVILLE, N.Y. 


SERVICE BULLS 


Fit for heavy service, good individuals, 
well marked, well bred; price $100. One 
calf, King Segis Saladina No. 192605, 10 
months old, very ‘light in colo Price 
75. Write at once. They sell fast. 

J. A. GEACH - Cortland, N.Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Heifer calves, yearling heifers; also heifers 
due to freshen this fall. lease give aoe, herd bool 
number and price. Wish to fill an order for foreiga 
@hipment. E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, N. 4 
Bal born Nov. 18, 1912. A fine individual ee- 
ly marked Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveid, # 
A. R. O. daughters, ten that average 29 Ibs. Lutter B 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac Artis, A. R. 0. re 
ord as a jr. two-year-old of miik 421.7, butter 19. 


Ibs. in 7-days. She is one of the best daughters of St 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. D. Rebens, Poland, N.Y. 


Hilidale Stock Farm Offers 
Two Holstein Bull Calves 


born in December; sired by Sir Pontiac Rag 
Korndyke from. A. R. 0. dams. Both are ¢00d 
dividuals and will be priced right; registered and tramr 
ferred. J. A. Stanton & Son, New Woodstock, W. ¥- 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers Holstein-Friesian bull calf, born Mar. 

sired by Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, a son of 
De Kol and out of a granddaughter of De Ko! 
Burke. Calf is a fine individual, micely marked. Fist 
13 Gams ave. 21.89: Ibs. .butter in 7 days, Write 
price. W. S. Hinchey, P. 0. Box 728, Reohester. 
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The Presicns of Prescn Fil 


A Story of New England Life 


Wherein Romance and Problems of a Consolidated School are Interwoven 


By Elizabeth Jewett Brown and 
Susan Jewett Howe 


Frances Attends Church—VIl 


T DOES me good to hear 

(33) you whistle,” observed 

Mrs Prindle behind the 

coffee pot. “E never 

thought anybedy could 

whistle that had a grouch. 

don’t know much about music; 

i; 6can’t tell Old Hundred from 

rk from the Tombs, but I do know 

~ ood lively whistle. What was it 
- ~ you was whistlin’, Mr Haven?” 

por ‘Let me see; FE believe it was an air 

from ‘Don Juan,’ the Austrian hymn.” 

“Miss Preston plays that very fine- 
ly,” observed Dr Meredith. : 

“You _bet she does,” chimed in 
Name. “There ain’t much she can’t 
play. I hea.d you in your room, Mr 
Haven and it sounded to me as if you 
were trying to keep your courage up. 

“We all nee@ courage for our du- 
ities,” said the physician, “I did not 
get in till three this morning, and as 
fll have to go out again after olfice 
hours, you won’t see me in the church 
this morning. Fve got to ibe at Fahl- 
gren’s before toon today.’ 

“Seems to me they Kept that pretty 
close about that little girl being hurt, 
doctor,’ Name remarked promptly. 
“Some of the Bad Luckers were in the 
store yesterday, but they didn’t say 
nothin’ about it. How did it happen 

“This is one of our problems, Mr 
Haven,” the physician answered turn- 
ing toward the minister. “It is the 
veriasting school business again. The 
Bad Luck children are carried back 
and forth from their district by young 
Pete Carmen. He is a bad boy, but 
his father puts in the lowest bid, so 
Ihe carries the children back and forth 
in a miserable wagon, and with an 
equally miserable team. He likes to 
gscare the children and as the Fahl- 
gren children were the last ones in his 
load, he drove breakneck down the 
hill; the result was in turning a curve 
@ wheel run off and this little Swed- 
ish girl was thrown out with the oth- 
ers, They fell on tep of her and I 
think she is hurt internally.” 

“The Lord better look out for the 
squire if she is,” commented Name. 
“If Lig Ole Fahlgren gets it into his 
Swece head that the squire is to blame 
for the children being taken back and 
forth, he will be apt to commit mur- 
der.” 

“It looks to me as if the driver was 
the one responsible,” said the minister. 

“They did not knew how bad the 
child was hurt so they doctored her 
themselves till last night,” continued 
the physician. “Pig Ole is about 
crazed. First thing he did was to Start 
over to Carmen’s, and I think if he 
had caught that boy he would have 
used him up. This thing is bound ta 
make trouble in the town; the whole 
Bad Luck district is on the warpath 
once more.” 

“Well,” said Mrs Prindle, “I don’t 
know what they will do about it. 
There isn’t a better school in this 
county than curs since it was consoli- 
dated; and they’ never. get the squire 
or Barker to open that district again; 
they had better not make any fuss 
about it. Take my advice, Mr Haven, 
and don’t get put on that schaol 
board. Preachin’ is enough for you: 
there's no use for folks to hunt 
trouble, say I.” 

“Put we need him on the school 
board, Mrs Prindle,” the physician 
Urged. “It’s a time-honored custom 
of Preston Hill that the minister is a 
member, He is usually the chairman, 
but the squire has that honor now. I 
don’t see how he can get out of it, if 
h€ wanicd to.” 

“Then I am. as good as electe’ 
answered Adrian gaily. “You people 

em to think I will be guillotined if I 
accept. However, I think I will be 
ble to keep my head; I'll try to, 
anyway.” 

An hour later Mrs Prindle called 
mim from the study. “A young lady is 
on the piazza,” she said in a voice of 

‘suppressed excitement. “She wants me 
#0 introduce you to her.” 

He could searcely believe his eyes 
ms he stepped on the piazza. In a 
lainty white dress Miss Preston was 
Waiting for him, her delicate flower- 
@ face tinged with wild rose color 

her eyes shining with amuse- 
ment. ‘““T have met Mr Haven, quite 
tidentally, Mrs Prindle,” she said 
uemurely, “but I would like a formal 
troduction, if. you please.” 

en it was your eat he chased,” 
mlaimed Neme excitedly, popping 

head out of the dining-room win- 


dow. “I knew it all the time,” he 
: added drily, breaking into the 
introduction Mrs Prindle was trying 
to give. 

“Has Mr Haven been chasing cats?" 
asked Frances quizzieally, turning to 
Name, who unabashed had stretched 
half of his body out of the window. 
“I call that rather unclerical.” 

“I mean his dog chased you—” 

“But he didn’t,” laughed Frances. 
“Now, Mr Haven, if you will step aside 
for a moment I would like to speak 
with you,” she said pointedly, moving 
out of ear shot from the inquisitive 
Name. At the farther end of the 
piazza she stopped and said gravely. 

“You will probably think it somewhat 
Strange, Mr Haven, and probably re- 
gard me as very fickle, but I have 
come to tell you that I am coming to 
church this morning.” 

“That's good news,” he said joyous- 
ly. “I was afraid, MiSs Preston, you 
were going to swear out a warrant 
against me for keeping Brutus. How 
is His Royal Catship, the Kingly 
Cesar, this morning.” 

“Well, thank you,” she laughed. 
“But please be sericus., I feel that [ 
owe you an apology for what I said 
yesterday. Mother says that the least 
I could do would be to apologize to 
you and te attend ehurch.” 

“No apclogy is needed, for you 
have nothing to apologize for, 
Miss Preston, but I am delighted to 
have you aitend church,” he said 
eagerly. “I have hoped every Sunday 
that you would come.” 


A Financial Reason 


“Now don’t misunderstand me,” she 
said, looking at him with frank eyes, 
“Iam not coming because you rescued 
my cat, nor because I have met you 
twice under unusual cfrcumstances, 
nor because of your talent as a 
preacher, nor because I owe you an 
apology, nor because my mother in- 
sists, although her wishes have a great 
deal to do with it. It is because I 
need the money.” 

“The money,” he echoed, 

“Yes, the money. I'm mercenary, 
Mr Haven. There is a Preston fund 
for the church music; five dollars a 
Sunday for the organist. Now I am 
the only one who can play the pipe 
organ, and I must earn my salary. 
And the other reason is that dear Mr 
Hamilton has written again almost 
begging me to return to the church 
work. Poor old man. I am afraid he 
has not long to live,” she added sad- 
ly, the brightness gone from her face. 
In a moment she spoke again: 

“Probably you will think me a very 
poor Christian, but I am honest. Now 
if you will give me the hymns for the 
day I will be ready at the church 
service with them. TH speak to Mr 
Prindle about pumping; you know he 
is the janitor.” 

“I will speak for you, Miss Preston. 
But why did you give me your rea- 
scons for coming. You could have 
come without any explanation.” 

“As I said I wished to be perfectly 
frank. Probably the squire and oth- 
ers will not understand. I do not care 
to explain my motives to them,” she 
returned quietly. ‘“‘But if you had seen 
me unexpectedly, the surprise ight 
have made you forget your text,”’ she 
said laughingly as she turned to leave. 

Name hurried after her as she 
passed down the steps. “Don’t sup- 
pose you will tell me, Miss Frances, 
but did your comin’ to see Mr Haven 
have anything to do with that little 
girl being hurt and the school busi- 
ness, or was it about the cat?” 

“Neither,” she laughed. “Now 
Name, if you will just keep your bump 
of inquisitiveness in good working or- 
der you may be surprised one of these 
days.” 

“Blessed if I know what she means,” 
he muttered as he returned to the 
piazza, “She was always too deep for 
me, anyhow, But I'll bet my hat that 
she didn’t ask to be introduced to the 
minister unless she had a mighty good 
reason. Did she tell you what she 
wanted?” he asked of Mrs Prindle, 
who laughingly refused to answer, 

The church on Preston Hill was of 
old design. It had no church parlors 
ror side entrance, so the minister was 
always compelled to walk the entire 
length of the building to the pulpit 
in the rear. Mr Haven had. never 
been able to conquer his dislike to 
that ordeal, To enter after part of 
the congregation were seated and then 
run the gauntlet of their eyes on his 
broad shoulders was enough to mo- 
mentarily diseoncert him. He always 
caught himself wondering nervously 
if there was anything peculiar in his 
appearance, and he always felt a 
strong desire to run, instead of walk- 
ing sedately, in order to have the 
thing over with as quickly as possible. 


The church people usually began to 
assemble early. Before the first bell 
would ring people would begin to 
gather and never yet had he arrived 
earliest of all; so this morning he left 
Mrs Prindle’s ten minutes earlier than 
usual, in order to enter the church 
and walk unobserved to the pulpit. He 
was full of his sermon and the mes- 
sage he had hoped to give to his 
people; also the sudden appearance of 
Frances Preston had given a new turn 
to his thoughts. He tried to banish her 
from his mind and dwell on his theme, 
but her bright face and grave eyes 
were before him as he walked up the 
aisle and stopped a moment to admire 
the beautiful flowers on the pulpit, 
which filled the church with the fra- 
grance of June, 

As he stood there, the full sweet 
tone of her voice reached him from 
the gallery, and looking up he saw her 
seated at the organ. “I came early 
with the flowers,” she explaned. 
*Mother is one of the flower commit- 
tee, and she is so delighted with my 
surrender that she sent her most beau- 
tiful flowers. Why did you come so 
early? I thought I should have at 
least ten minutes alone?” 

“That was my reason,” he returned, 
“But I begin to think I shall have to 
come still earlier if I find the church 
empty. You Preston Hill people cer- 
tainly set a good example by being 
early. Others are coming now,” he 
added as steps sounded in the hall. 

The squire was one of the first to 
enter. He walked with portly and 
pompous mien to the richly uphol- 
stered Deane pew followed by his wife, 
his little daughter and his niece. He 
stood aside with a commanding air 
and waited for them to enter. Mrs 
Deane, quiet and refined, with a sweet 
motherly face, his golden-haired lit- 
tle daughter Hazel, who fluttered in 
by her mother’s side, dressed in deli- 
cate blue muslin, and his niece, Ruth 
Conway, a reserved, pale young lady 
with a distraught manner as if she 
were not especially interested in her 
surroundings and attended because it 
was her duty to do so. 

Foxhall Barker and wife rented the 
adjoining pew to the Deanes, thus 
presenting the wealth of the town in 
a solid line across the center pews. 
Deacon Button, weighing nearly three 
hundred pounds, with his tiny little 
wife who could scarcely reach his 
Shoulder and weighed less than a 
hundred pounds, sat behind the 
Deanes. He entered out of breath 
and panting vigorously, and she came 
in in a nervous, fidgety way, her hat 
on one side and her clothes looking as 
if she had not had time to dress. They 
marshaled their offspring between 
them and sat down rather noisily, the 
deacon at once preparing to take a 
nap, and she fluttering the leaves of 
her bymn book and Bible in nervous 
impotence at his unchurchman-like 
attitude. 

As the last bell rang the church be- 
came well filled, Mrs Preston whkh 
her delicate high-bred face seemed to 
stand apart from all the rest of the 
congregation, Her soft silks and quiet 
bonnets were the acme of good taste. 
She occupied the ancient Preston pew 
and usually invited others to sit with 
her. This morning the two teachers, 
Olive Ashton and Miss Chadwick, a 
stern, middle-aged New England spin- 
ster, the head or the school, sat by her 
side. 


A Fine Attendance 


Nearly every home in the town was 
represented, excepting the small num- 
ber of Catholic ones. The congrega- 
tions were increasing each Sunday 
the minister noticed with a thrill of 
pleasure. Tired farmers and their 
wives who settled in their seats with 
an air that showed that an hour of 
idleness was contrary to their plan of 
Jife; smiling, rosy-cheeked girls in 
fresh white gowns; young men and 
half-grown boys who were plainly 
uncomfortable in their best clothes; a 
few feeble old men and women who 
were assisted to their pews by their 
children or friends, and last a number 
of widows and maiden ladies who 
supplied the greater part of the pop- 
ulation of the village and who were 
the mainstay of the sewing circle and 
the weekly prayer meetings. Name 
Perkins occupied the pew with Mrs 
Prindle. It was in the very front of 
the church so he could see everyone 
who entered. 

When the first tones of the pipe or- 
gan sounded, a rustle swept through 
the congregation. As the tones deep- 
ened and swelled the squire turned 
abruptly in his pew and looked up in 
the organ loft. A rush of angry color 
swept over his face and he turned 
back indignantly, a black look super- 
seding the benign expression which 
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he had worn before. Name Stared 
for a second, then a delighted grin 
spread over his face, and Mr Haven 
from his pulpit saw him clap his 

hand over his mouth to hide it. Fox- 
hall Barker did not turn his head. 
Deacon Button, who was already half 
asleep, did not notice it, but his wife 
fidgeted back and forth for several 
seconds, bobbing her little head in 
such a manner that her hat slid far- 
ther to one side, giving her the appear- 
ance of a nervous little hen with its 
feathers in its eyes. 

The squire’s uneasiness and dis- 
pleasure and Name's enjoyment in- 
creased during the service. When it 
was ended and the minister, at the 
door, was shaking hands with the con- 
gregation, Frances Preston descended 
from the gallery with the rest of the 
choir. She bowed slightly as she 
passed Mr Haven, but did not stop to 
speak. Squire Deane, who was stand- 
ing near watched her as she passed to 
the library to take part as usual in the 
Sunday school work. Then he turned 
to the minister. “You must take din- 
ner with us, M. Haven,” he said heart- 
ily. “I mean’t to ask you yesterday, 
but it won’t make any difference 
now.” 

“Thanks, but I was intending to 
walk down to Bad Luck this after- 
noon,” he answered quickly. 

“That won’t make any difference,” 
insisted the squire. ‘“‘Mother,” he 
turned to his wife, “Mr Haven will 
have dinner with us again, just as I 
told you he would.” 

“We shall be delighted,” said Mrs 
Deane cordially. “You are always 
welcome, Mr Haven.” 

The minister bowed. There was no 
way out of it. He was conscious of 
a faint smile on Mrs Preston's face 
as she advanced to shake hands and 
of the merry twinkle in Name's eyes 
as he passed by. He felt, rather than 
saw, that Ruth Conway was annoyed, 
and his impression was confirmed 
when at the close of the Sunday 
school the squire suggested that he 
walk on with Mrs Deane and his niece 
“I'll be up presently,” he said. “— 
young man like you don’t want to talk 
to men folks all the time.” 

Mr Haven sat down on the broad 
piazza of the Deane home. It was 
called “The Poplars” from the many 
trees which the squire had set out on 
the grounds, The view from the piazza 
was superb. The whole sweep of the 
valley lay beneath them. The eye 
could trace the windings of the long 
Preston drive and, like a gem in the 
June twilight, the waters of Bad Luck 
pond sparkled below, In a moment 
Ruth Conway returned from the 
house which she had entered with her 
mother, “I have just a moment Mr 
Haven,” she said quickly, her voice 
trembling with nervousness, “but I 
feel as if I must tell you something. 
Of course, as you are with Name Per- 
kins so much you have heard of Sel- 
don Preston.” 

“Yes,” he said, 
manner, 

“Then you must understand that no 
matter what my uncle says, nor what 
gossips say,” she continued, her face 
the color of red rose, “‘that I have no 
part in it. It was just the same when 


wondering at her 


Dr Meredith first came, he invited him . 
here constantly until Olive Ashton ' 


came. Then he had no more use for 
the doctor. I vill be frank with you, 
I want you to understand that I can- 
not help myself, but there isn’t any- 
one but Seldon, and there never will 
be,’* she Jelcaied, in a low tone. “You 
may think me unwomanly to speak of 
this, but people are already talking 
because you are here so often.” 

Mr Have: held out his hand. “I 
understand you perfectly, Miss Con- 
way,” he said, “And I admire you for 
speaking ylainly. I did not know till 
last night there was gossip. But we 
can | be fricnds just the same, can't 
we: 

‘Certainty, as long as possible,” she 
answered brightly. Then she left him 
as she saw her unele approaching. 

The squire sat down heavily. “I'd 
like to know what made that Frances 
Preston cone to church today,” he 
said stormily. * did not know that you 
knew her, Mr Haven,” he rumbled, 
turning a searching eye on the young 
man. 

“Mrs Prindle introduced her to me 
this morning when she asked what 
hymns were to be sung,” he answered 

“She's got a reason for coming back 
to church when she said she wouldn't 
after Mr Hamilton left,” grumbled the 
squire. ‘“‘We've got along without the 
pipe organ all right. I never did like 
that music much, anyway. I'd like to 
know what it was that started her thia 
morning. She needn't think that she 
is going to run this church as she did 
when Mr Eamilton was here. I've 
something to say now,” he added 
wrathfully. 

“I regard her mother very highly, 
and from what IT have seen, or rather 
what little I have seen of her daugh- 
ter, I think that she is a lady and will 
not try to interfere with church mat- 
ters,”’ Mr Haven returned quickly. 

“You don’t know her. You don't 
know the Prestons. A pestiferous race 
that think they are better than other 
folks,” growled the squire. “She was 
the one that stirred up Mr Hamilton 
over the school trouble.” 


[To Be Continued.] 
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MARION DELCOMYN 


I jove to lie in the clover, 
With the lark like a speck in the sky, 
While its small, sweet throat runneth 


over, 
With praises it sendeth on high. 


Oh, lark of the summer morning, 

Teach, teach me the song that you sing 
2 would learn without lightness or scorn- 

ing, 

To give praise for every good thing! 
Oh, lark of the summer morning, 

tive, give me of praying the key, 
And I’ll learn without lightness or scorn- 


ng, 
As I did at my own mother’s knee. 





Home Treatment of Tuberculosis 


MARY H, TUFTS, TRAINED NURSE 


Tt is now generally agreed that 
tuberculosis in its early stages tends 
to recovery; that advanced tubercu- 
losis may be arrested, and life pro- 
longed for some years perhaps; that 
far-advanced tuberculosis tends to a 
fatal issue, and that the successful 
treatment and the prevention of the 
spread of the disease both demand 
that it be recognized early. 

A doctor of large,experience in 
treating tuberculosis patients, says: 
“The consumptive often has an erratic 
temperament which develops with his 
disease. His whims, likes and dislikes, 
and pcculiar notions are often more in 
the way of his recovery than anything 
else. He thinks he cannot eat.this, or 
he cannot do that, or he must do so- 
and-so because he has always done it; 
even of it has had much to do with 
bringing on his @isease. Many per- 
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fons are absolutely incurable simply 
because: they will not do as they 
should, or persist in Going the things 
which they should not do,” 

_ It should be impressed upon tue 
mind of the consumpiive that his pet 
hotions are as trash in comparison 
with the value of his life, and that if 
he wishés to get well he must underg 
certain treament and change his hab- 
its of living. The sooner that he and 
his family and friends realize this, ard 
co-operate in attaining it, the better 
and safer it will be for all concerned. 
“The tuberculosis person should be 
under the care of a competent doc- 
tor; he should have abundant rest, 
and well-cooked, easily digested, and 
nourishing food; he should live in and 
breathe pure outdoor air all the time; 
he should be very careful in handling 
and disposing of his sputum, which is 
the- carrier of the germ or infecting 
agent in tuberculosis, 

It is very important that the pattent 
and his surroundings should be kept 
clean. The sputum (what is coughed 
up) should be received into a covered 
metal spit-cup having a removable 
pasteboard lining, which should be 
removed daily and burned, and the 
cup boiled out, The pastcboard linings 
for such a cup may be bought at the 
druggist’s for a small sum. A flask- 
shaped  spit-cup having a _ hinged 
cover, or even a small tin can having 
a tight cover, and containing some 
disinfectant or moist sawdust, may be 
used. These should be emptied once 
or twice daily, and scalded in boiling 
‘water. Particles of dried sputum are 
especially dangerous; therefor, open 
spit-cups or cuspidors are dangerous 
by exposing the drying sputum to the 
air. 

The consumptive should cover his 
mouth and nose with a cloth when 
coughing or sneezing; and should not 
spit on the ground, the floor, in s‘nks, 
sét bowls or upon handkerchiefs or 
cloths which are allowed to lie about, 
and let the sputum dry, or soil objects 
they come in contact with. 

The .sputum should not be swal- 
lowed: it might cause tuberculosis of 
the bowels. The patient should ase 
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his mouth several times daily, and 
brush his teeth with borax water, or 
some antiseptic wash, and his tooth- 
brush kept immersed in one of these 
solutions. The patient and those who 
eare for him should wash the haads 
and face often with hot water and 
carbolic soap. It is better for a man 
having tuberculosis to keep his beard 
trimmed short or smooth-shaven; or 
to wash it daily with disinfectant or 
carbolic soapsuds, for it is impossible 
to keep sputum from lodging in the 
beard, 

Underwear should be changed, and 
a tub-bath taken twice weekly, if the 
condition permits; or if not, a sponge 
bath followed by an oll-over rub with 
0% alcohol. Spronging with 70% 
alcohol or vinegar will check 
profuse and exhausting sweating. If 
the expectoration diminishes enough 
to cause much fever, and a “tight” or 
heavy feeling in the chest, a good rub- 
bing of the chest with camphorated 
oil, capsicum vaseline, or iodine petro- 
gen will increase expectoration, -with 
relief of the fever and discomfort in 
chest. It is desirable to control violent 
cough, as that injures the lungs. The 
patient can control his cough to some 
extent by will power, but at times a 
cough mixture will be needed, and the 
doctor should prescribe it. No medi- 
cines of any kind should be taken ex- 
cept by his direction. 

The patient should breathe fresh, 
outdoor air all the time. By fresh air 
I don’t mean a little fresh air coming 
through an inch or so of window, 
once in a while, but air got by living 
and sleeping out of doors, or in a 
room with windows wide open, It is 
not fresh air, but the lack of it that 
makes people take cold. A tent, shack 
or screened porch are ideal for out« 
door sleeping. 

For indoor sleeping, one should 
choose a large, sunny and many win- 
dowed room; plainly furnished, and 
without carpet, wool draperies, stuffed 
furniture, or any articles which catch 
and hold the dust, The floor should 
be washed with formaldehyde or car- 
bolic solution once a week, and the 
dusting done with a cloth wet in such 
a solution, -The consumptive should 
occupy @ room and bed alone and 
sleep nine hours and daily... The 
bed should be drawn close to the open 
windows at night, 

The most comfortable sleeping gar- 
ments for winier are woolen pajamas, 
flannel sleeping .cap, small shawl or 
wool blanket for the shoulders, woolen 
stockings, and if needed, knit, long- 
legged bed socks, Two or more heat- 
ers, and a good supply of -wool 
blankets will keep the patient com- 
fertable. The bed should be made with 
blankets in place of cotton sheets, in 
the winter. The sleeping room. win- 
dows may be closed and the fire start- 
ed before the patient has his bath, or 
he may go into an adjoining room for 
that. 

If a porch is used for outdoor sleep- 
ing, it should be screened with wire 
mosquito netting, and have inside cur- 
tains of burlap or. tent cloth so ai 
ranged as to pull down to shut out 
snow or rain, and to shield the patient 
from wind or too great heat of the 
sun, 

For the’ patient who sits out or ex- 
ercises in the open air in winter, warm 
clething is required. Under flannels, 
a warm suit, overcoat or fur coat hav- 
ing high collar, a shawl or fur-lined 
cap having ear-protectors, fur-lined 
mittens, two pairs of woolen stock- 
ings, large, loose boots and a well- 
cushioned chair, and plenty of wool 
blankets and heaters are necessary to 
keep him comfortable. 

If the patient sleeps indcors, he can 
be protected from fog, rain or snow, 
and the gaze of the curious by screen- 
ing the windows near his bed with 
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flannel, tacked onto the window sereen .and beginning at the very top 


frames in place of wire netting. 

The consumpiive should avoid aleo- 
holic stimulants unless preserfbed by 
the doctor; also tobacco, rich and 
highly-spiced or ‘fried foods, salads, 
pork and the excessive use of tea and 
coffee. 

What to Eat 


He should eat three regular meals, 
and a lunch in the middle of the 
forenoon and afternoon, and have li- 
quid nourishment on rising and after 
retiring. Rare meats, especially beef, 
and lamb, mutton, fat bacon, sweet- 
breads, tripe, poultry, game, eggs, 
cooked in every way except fried, all 
kinds; of fresh fish, clams and oysters, 
soups, broths, vegetables (except cab- 
bage, turnips, beets and cucumbers), 
cooked fruits, cooked cereals with 
sugar and cream, custards, ice cream, 
rice, tapioca, sago, blancmange, fari- 
na, junket, nuts, raisins, olive oil, 
cream and butter. If possible also, 
the adult should take one or two 
quarts of milk and one dozen raw 
eges each day. 

The raw eggs may be taken mare 
easily if the yolks are not broken and 
the eggs are disguised with a little 
cream and salt, or lemon juice, or 
vinegar and pepper. 

If certain foods seem to disagree 
with the invalid, or the tongue gets a 
heavy yeilow coating, and the breath 
gets foul,.the doctor should be con- 
sulted, as he may wish to change the 
diet. 

It is very important that the bowels 
should move well each day, and if 
they don’t, the doctor should prescribe 
some physic, or an injection. A glass- 
ful of hot water taken before break- 
fast will clear the stomach of mucus, 
which will have collected overnight, 
and disturbs digestion. 

Those having the care of a con- 
sumptive should learn how to take 
his temperature, and the temperature 
should be taken three times a day; 
also before and after exercise, so as 
to see whether exercise causes fever. 
If the patient’s morning temperature 
is not over 99, and the afternoon and 
evening temperature not over 100, he 
may exerciSe moderately, provided he 
rests for an hour before and after 
each regular meal. Fut, if the morn- 
ing temperature is over 99, or the 
evening temperature over 101, the 
patient should remain in bed until the 
temperature drops to nearly normal; 
or at least he should rest most of the 
time in a reclining chair. Fatigue and 
overexertion do great injury. Loud or 
long-continued talking, violent exer- 
cise or laughing may lead to a severe 
hemorrhage from the lungs. If this 
occurs, keeps the patient quiet in bed 
with the head and shoulders raised; 
apply cold to the chest and give bits 
of ice to suck, 

Try to keep him hopeful, and inter- 
ested in affairs outside of his own 
troubles, He should be weighed each 
week, a record kept of the daily tem- 
peratures, and the weekly weights, so 
that the doctor may know how to 
regulate the diet and treatment, 

Do not take a consumptive’s breath 
if you can avoid it, do not kiss hina, 
do not use dishes, spoons, Knives, 
forks, cups or glasses which have 
been used by a consumptive, until 
such articles ~have been disinfected. 
Do not wear clothing, use bedding, or 
occupy rooms which have been used 
by them until such articles have been 
disinfected and thoroughly cleansed. 


A Rest Cure 


L. M,. THORNTON 





When the days are long, and hot, 
and life seems almost unbearable, 
when you long for the mountains and 
the seashore, yet must remain at 
home and face the never-ending 
routine of housework, perhaps with 
the additional responsibility of pro- 
viding amusement for the children, 
who, freed from the confinement of 
the schoolrcom, seem never to realize 
that their noisy songs are not always 
music and that pattering feet some- 
times beat a doleful tatoo on a moth- 
er’s aching head, when life seems at 
its very worst, try the following: 

Get up very early some’ morning, 
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Fancy Cakes to Serve When You Have Company 


One cup sifted granulated sugar creamed with 4 
% cup cornstarch and 
to the butter and sugar and 
Fold in beaten whites of two eggs. 
Garnish with cherries and leaves of candied citron. 


ter. Sift one flour, 
powder. Add 
milk. 


and 


cup 


ice, 


cup of cold but- 
two teaspoons baking 
in slowly % cup cold 
Cut in squares 


beat 
Bake slowly. 
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American Asriouttiy ic: 


house remove every “unnec.,™ 


article of bric-a-brac an : 

from every room in daily furniture 
guest chamber, the parlor, if yo, ."* 
keep one sacred to funerals ang ../ 
pany, may be~spared, but fro, ™ 
ting room, dining room and by 
eliminate 


OM sit, 


: dr og 
everything but the poms 


necessities. Every rug, every 
table, every shelf ornamen; 
plate and cup and picture hung: 
the walls, unless perhaps some em 
restful print that you fee] you 
spare. Put away every book 

the Bible. Although you may fpa? 
difficult, go through the cupbew : 
and set away upon top shelves a 
dish not actually needed for sot,” 
the table for your family. if thee 
are shades at the windows shout 
be possible to put away even = 
curtains, and when you have stored 
everything in an unused room “ 
if there be no better place an URen: 
cupied bedroom, you will be Surpriseg 
and perhaps at first just a little 
chagrined. Not a sofa pillow, not , 
bit of embroidered linen, even the 
crayon portrait of your husband's 
grandfather missing from its famj 


: - lig 
nail. Home won't seem like 7" 


he me, 




















5997—Ladies’ Dress 


and then you will suddenly awakes 
to the fact that that was just what 
you wanted. A change so_ decided 
that eyes will be rested and the mind 
forced into new channels, 

With less work to do, less dusting, 
less .dishes, less sweeping, less shak- 
ing of rugs and curtains, you will 
have more time, Get out of doors,’ 
play with the children, feed the chick- 
ens and coax the colt to eat out of 
your hands. If company comes 
laugh and tell them you’re camping 
and can’t offer them the usual com- 
forts of home, but instead give them 
a heartier welcome. Clean all cum- 
bersome thoughts out of your head, 
as you cleaned out over-furnitured 
rooms, think good things of every- 
body, be brave, be cheerful, be young. 
Thank God for four walls that shelter 
you and for those who love you. 

In two weeks, or, better yet in four, 
you will be ready to restore the 
treasures of art and needlework, t 
get out the books and the sofa pil- 
lows and even the crayon portrait, 
and best of all, though you haven't 
stirred outside your own garden gate, 
you will feel as though you had had 
a vacation, and the change will have 
done you good. 


The Home Dressmaker 


This skirt is cut in three pieces, and 
can be made with high or normal 
waistline, with inverted plait or habit 
back and in round or ankle length. 
The pattern, No 5351, is cut in sizes 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require 4 yards of ‘5t-ineh 
material, 

Attractive and Easily Made 

Here is a nice dress that is quile 
easy to make and is stylish and serv- 
iceable as well. The garment closes at 
the back, and can be made with long 
or short sleeves, There is an applied 
yoke, which is the chief feature, and 
the skirt is a six-gored design. Any 
of the wanted fabrics may be used J 
with the yoke of the same or of com 
trasting fabrics. The pattern, No 3, 
is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require 
5\%4 yards of 44-inch material. Width 
of lower edge is 2%4 yards. 

How to Order 

Price of pattern 10 cents. Be sure 
state size wanted. Order by number 
from our Pattern Department, this 


office. 
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_ good deal. 


Rot going back to college. 
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By 


R GODFREY AMPT’S glance 
at the stalwart young fellow 


M 


seated opposite him was 

but his: voice was quiet as he 
ag “you had better think the 
matter over before declining my 
offer.” 


His nephew's frank gray eyes met 
pis steadily. “There is no need for 
me to think it over, uncle, I know 
my mind on that score. I intend fin- 
ishing my col-ege course when I can, 
and I want to go into some business 
that will keep me in the open air a 

I would not like dry goods 
But if your offer were a tem- 
one I would accept it gladly, 
to earn money, and to start 
at something to my liking. I thank—” 

His uncle interrupted his impatient- 
ly. “No, if you accept my proposition, 
it must be -vith the understanding 
that you make the business your life- 
work, You would begin at the bot- 
tom—at a fair salary—learning it 
thoroughly in all its details, and ad- 
yancing steadily.” E 

“J am sorry, sir, You are very kind, 
and | thank you, I—” ; 

His uncle again interrupted him. I 
want no thanks,” he said curtly, ‘“‘we 
not discuss it further.” 
silence which Hugh 
“Tl not 


at all. 
orary 
in order 


will 

There was @ : 
proke by rising and saying: 3 
take any more of your time. 

His uncle waved him back to his 
seat. “You are not taking it,” he re- 
turned grimly, “I’m giving it. Now, 
may I ask what are your plans? You 
say that you must leave your home 
at the end of the month’” 

“Yes, sir, in three weeks. I can 
hardly say that I have any plans. It 
has all been so sudden, I must get 
my sister settled in some place, and 
find something to do.” 

Godfrey Ampt’s keen gaze fixed it- 
self on his nephew’s face, taking in 
every detail of clear eyes, healthy skin 
and resolute chin, His impulse was to 
peremptorily :end off this youth who 
so nonchalantl; declined his offer—his 
—Godfrey Ampt’s, the leading mer- 
chant and most successful business 
man of the town. Did the young jack- 
anapes realize the value of such an 
opportunity? Didn’t he know that 
there were dozens of young men who 
would have jumped at it?” 

“Some years ago,” he began abrupt- 
ly, “I bought ten acres of land out 
near Amboy, thinking that the D & L 
railroad was ‘going through it. Well— 
it didn’t—went around the other side 
of the hill. So the land has been a 
dead loss, I have found it impossible 
to sell it, It’s not much but a sand 
pile, I guess. There is a little house 
on it. You are welcome to the place. 
It will at least be a refuge for your 
sister, And if you are anxious to be 
in the air, you might raise cabbages 
or chickens,” 

“Oh,” began Hugh eagerly, “Clara 
loves the country, and she is so worn 
out with caring for—for—father and 
mother—that it will be just the thing 
for her, I thank you.” 

“Perhaps you won't thank me when 
yeu see the place,”’ was his uncle’s dry 
response, “Well, then we'll consider 
the matter settled. No, don’t thank 
me, The property is of no value to 
me or I wouldn’t give it to you. I ex- 
pect to leave for Europe in a few days. 
I'll have thy deeds sent you before I 
g0. That is all, I think.” 

Hugh felt himself dismissed, As 
he walked from the private office 
through the various departments of 
the immense store, he wondered if it 
would have been wiser if he had ac- 
cepted his uncle’s offer. It would be 
a great thing to become in time a 
partner in suc a vast business. But 
this thought did not remain long with 
him, By the time that he had reached 
the street he was forming plans in 
connection with his uncle’s gift. He 
must hurry home to tell his sister of 
tt, How strange for Godfrey Ampt 
to do it! He had taken no notice of 
them for so many years. 
had never spoken of the estrange- 
ment. On their sudden death two 
months before, within a few days of 
each other, Godfred Ampt had not 
come to them or written. It had been 
&@ great surprise when a note came 
from him the day before summoning 
Hugh to an interview with him in his 
office. At first the young fellow had 
declared thet he would not go. How- 
ever, he finally yielded to his sister’s 
Persuasions, 

When he reached home she listened 
Without a remark as he described the 
interview. “You see,” he concluded, 
to accept his offer would mean my 
Although 
Want to be a business man, I want 
finish my college course first. The 


little income that we have will keep 
you. Now if I can earn enough to 
Get back to college!” 


His sister’s brewn eyes met his with 
ng gonfidence. “Of course you 
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His parents - 


THE SAND PILE 


WINDSOR 


can. Now we must decide what things 
we shall sell, and what we must take 
to our farm.” 

Hugh laughed ruefully. “Farm! I 
guess it’s a pretty poor place.” 

“It’s a place for us.to go to at any 
rate, and I thank uncle for it. It 
won’t cost much to get us there. It’s 
not more than thirty miles I think. I 
remember being out that way once, 


* year ago, with father. Fy the way, 


Mandy refuses to leave us. She de- 
clares that she will share our fortunes. 
She says that she has been with us so 
long that she would be mis-rable if 
she left us, for she has no relatives.” 

There was comfort to Hugh in that, 
reliable, capable Mandy, the elderly 
woman so full of cheer would be of 
the greatest support to his sister in 
the changed life which would now be 
theirs. 

“Come,” suggested Clara briskly, 
“let. us make a list of the things we 
would better take with us.” Hugh 
wondered silently at his sister’s atti- 
tude. How was she keeping up under 
the dreadful shock of their parents’ 
sudden death, and the subsequent 
knowledge that their comfortable 
home must be given up, and that 
their means would be so very, very 
slender, She had always had every 
desire gratified. Most girls of eighteen 
would have succumbed under the 
blow. 

Her bravery made him ashamed to 
show how ke: : was his disappoint- 
ment that he could not return to col- 
lege at once, 

When the list was finished she said: 
“We'll send them to Amboy at once. 
Mandy will go on in a day or so, and 
have the house in order for us by the 
time we get through settling affairs 
here.” 

Two wee!l’s * ter they alighted from 
the train at Amboy. By inquiring at 
the station, they learned that their 
new home was a little over a mile 
away. 

“A pleasant walk this April day,” 
a-clared Clara. So they turned their 
steps in the direction given them to 
“keep on the upper road. It’s the first 
house.” 

It was a pleasant walk with the 
view of the river and line of hills in 
the distance, The first house proved 
to be a small, weather-worn frame 
structure of some five or six rooms, a 
good distance back from the road, and 
shaded by several large maples, All 
the surroundings plainly showed years 
of neglect. They stopped to look at it, 

“Well,” exclaimed Hugh, “it’s no 
worse than I expected.” 

His sister looked at it critically “It 
has possibilities,” she said cheerfully. 
“Vines over that old porch, weeds 
cleared, smooth grass and flower beds 
will work wonders.” 

Within the house they found that 
Mandy's energy and love of order and 
cleanliness had made all the rooms 
attractive and homelike. When they 
had eaten the luncheon which she 
had ready for them, they set out for 
a walk over their domain, Mandy ac- 
companying them. 

{To Be Concluded Next 


Boys’ and Girls’ Letters 


Natalie Peabody sends in a descrip- 
tion of a wishbone party. After the 
guests arrive they have a wishbone 
hunt, the wishbones being tied with 
different colors, each one counting 
a certain number of points. After the 
game the wishbones are scored and 
the winner receives a little prize. The 
players keep the wishbones and are 
given sealing wax, colored paper 
and cloth, needle and thread. They 
are told to make people out of their 
wishbones, using the sealing wax for 
feet. The one who makes the most 
original figure is the winner. Nataiie 
also sends in a game in competition 
for state leadership, but Aunt Happy 
thinks she must have forgotten that 
Augusta Wahlen is leader of her state, 
Connecticut, Natalie’s letter hereby 
receives honorable mention. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I have written 
a story, which you may put on the 
Good Time page if it is good enougn. 
Florence Stevely, New York. [Flor- 
ence did very well for a little 
girl, and here is her story: One day 
as Sibyl Brown came running up to 
the house with some eggs she met 
grandfather with three little puppies 
in his arms. He said: “These are 
for you, for being a good girl all the 
year.” “Oh,” cried Sibyl, “I will go and 
call mamma to come and see them,” 
and she left the eggs on the ground 
and ran in the house, saying: “Oh, 
mamma, come here quick and see 
what grandpa gave me!” “All right, 
dearie,” she heard her mother say, 
and she ran out to see the puppies. 
Sibyl named the black one Pinky be- 
cause it had a pink nose, and the 
spotted one Bell, and the brown one 
Rover. But what was to become of 
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dolly? She probably would not be 
touched for a while now. The next 
day was Sunday, and Sibyl went to 
church, and when she got home what 
did she see but poor Bell lying on the 
doormat dead. She took her out and 
laid her on the moss in the front vard. 
The next day Sibyl went to the woods 
and got some flowers and ferns and 
moss, and dug up a fern with grand- 
mother’s trowel. When she got home 
She buried Bell, and put the fern 
growing over her, with a violet wreath 
on the grass around the fern. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I received my 
membership card and am glad to 
know that Iam a member of the Good 
Time club. I am 15 years old, and live 
on a 160-acre farm in the well-know. 
James river valley, We are two mil s 
from the James river, which is the 
highest it has been for five years. The 
country is level, and on a clear morn- 
ing you can see for miles. The country 
is not very thickly settled, about one 
family on 320 acres. All the farms 
are well improved and only a few do 
not have artesian wells, I hope to see 
the inclosed photo printed on the 
Good Time page. It is of my sistcr 
Ruby and her pet dog and rabbits. It 
is one I took and finished myself. 
Your loving nephew, Harold Kaiser, 
Seuth Dakota. [We cannot print the 
picture, Harold, as it would come out 
all blurred on this paper, but it is a 
very creditable piece of work for a 
Good Timer only 15 years old.] 

Out in Idaho the boys and girls piay 
fox and geese in this way. The play- 
ers are divided into foxes and geese. 
Then with a string they make a large 
circle, and the foxes stand around the 
edge of it. In the center is a small 
circle, in which the geese stand. The 
geese run out of the circle and if the 
foxes catch them they have to” join 
forces with them. Johnson Watson 
sends this game in to Aunt Happy’s 
Good Timers. Zilpha Watson and Mil- 
dred Lame of Idaho aiso wrote good 
letters to Aunt Happy. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am a little girl 
nine years old, and would like to join 
the Good Time club. My two little 
cousins, Carl and Thelma Sparkman, 
want to join also, Lela Ward, Tennes- 
see. [Lela also sent her picture, for 
which Aunt Happy thanks her. ] 
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Ila M. Purcell of Iowa is probably 
wondering why she did not receive her 
pin from Aunt Happy. She forgot to 
inclose the ten cents, for it was not 
found in her letter when it reached 
my desk, 





In Grandpa’s Day 


HARRY M. DEAN 





Gran'pap says when he was young 
Folks didn’t do as they do now: 
They didn’t live from hand to mouth, 
An’ scrimp an* save an’ wonder how 
—. pay the bills when they come 
ue; 
But each one saved an’ laid away 
A little money in the bank 
So he could meet the rainy day. 
An’ gran’pap says when he was young 
The quot was plain an’ clothes were 
ew, 
But now, you see, we know a lot 
That folks like gran'pap never knew. 


Gran’pap says when he was young 

They had no use for motor cars; 
They didn't try out airships then, 

Nor worry ‘bout the far-off stars, 
They had no use for "lectric lights 

To turn the darkest night to day, 
For gran'pap says a candle then 

Was good enough to light the way 
That led up to his attic room, 

Where he would find his little bed, 
Stretch out, an’ through the broken roof 

Watch big, white stars far overhead, 


Gran'pap says when he was young 
They had no use for telephones, 
They had more workers in the hives, 
An’ didn’t have so many drones. 
But now, you see, we couldn't live 
Unless we'd wires to help us out, 
But gran’pap says ’twas lazy men 
Who wrongnt these wond’rous things 
about. 
But I don’t care what gran'pap says— 
He says these things are in the way, 
An’ IT am glad I didn’t live 
Away back there in gran'pap’s day. 


oo 


Explained 

Two country youths were on a visit 
to London. They went into’ the 
British museum and saw a mummy, 
over which hung a card on which was 
printed, “B C 87.” 

They were mystified, and one said: 

“What do you make of that, Sam?” 

“Well,” said Sam, “I should say it 
was the number of the motor car that 
killed him.”’—[ Ex. 






















A welcome addition to any party— 
any time—any place. 
Sparkling with life and wholesomeness. 
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Beverage 
under 












At 

Demand the Genuine— Soda 
Refuse Substitutes Fountains 
or Carbon- 

Send for Free Booklet. ated in bottles. 












{ 's; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
\ ime Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires: highest prade 
Ma ¢7«ipenent and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
FACTORY PRICES 2": 
are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other relialite 
models from 812 up. A few good second- 
hand moctines $3 TR aii 
es 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL": 
proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in 5. 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A tal brings ———_— . Write it now. 
TIRES Coaster e Rear W heels, lamps. 
parts, and sundries Aad/ usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 







= and sundries. Write today 
EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-76, Chicago 





DAISY FLY KILLER (228 227 iiiv vi 
te and kills all 

. ies, Neat, clean, or- 

mamental, convenient, 
cheap. Laste all 
season. Male of 
metal, can’tspil!l ortip 
over; will not s»ilor 
injure anything. 
nteed effective. 


6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 











Metal Monogram 


These metal stencils of your 
own monogram can be used 
for years for marking your 
linens. Any two-letter mono- 
gram, script style, and brush 
and working compound in- 
cluded as follows 

Small size, 1% inch.... t5e 
Medium size, 2% inch... 25¢ 
Large size, 4% inch.... 35¢ 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. O, Springfield, Mass. 
















A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
new conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
wih unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details, Fascinating’ as a novel, reliable as @ 
text book. 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making 


The COMPLETE work consists of § parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, ncarly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 

An INDEX of 2000 references. 

PAGES—FEach of its 366 generous pages ip 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 

PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy om 
eye, not heavy. 

BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK is eub- 
stantially bound in cloth and boards, green 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE §$2. NET. 

ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
in heavy paper covers, effective design o& 
front in gold and black. Price $1 NET. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
This book selis at sight. 
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THE OHIO 
STATE FAIR 


SMILE a minute is better than a mile a minute. The 

Ohio State Fair at Columbus is where the Upstairs 
business man gets “Home from Third.” ‘Two months be- 
fore the opening day practically every foot of exhibit space 
is taken and paid for. Exhibits frorn haif the states will be 
displayed. The Ohio Exposition is the advertising arena 
for the top notch exhibitors. Kings of the Ohio show ring 


attract buyers beyond the nation’s boundary line. Only 
ae - ee eae eet = _— on _ a The Concrete Milk House Is 
ound. ue ini ce e ngnt a good one, Clean and Sanitary 


The last word is spoken here on the finished product of the 





. manufacturer. Not only wood and iron, but gray matter as You cannot keep your milk fresh and sweet in 
well, are in the competition. To win popular favor on merit . . ; 
is the game. Timid souls have good excuse for absence. an unsanitary milk house. Wooden floors and 
Inferior animals and machines travel elsewhere. The mas- walls become milk soaked; decaying wood 
sive, imposing, Exposition halls and arenas inspire respect construction is a breeding place for germs. 
and admiration. Everything is builded well and compels Many health officials require concrete floors 


the conviction of permanency. Ohio’s Exposition Grounds 


are not equaled in America. in all miik houses. Build your milk house of 


Doing away with the curse of free passes established the full concrete and use 


confidence of the people in the management. The free pass 
| is petty graft peddied out to pets and favorites. The com- PORTLAND 
| mon folks who pay their way are willing that others shall do 
the same. In Ohio the Governor puts his silver half-dollar CE “ff E NT 
into the coin box éach time he énters the Exposition, and he , 
is glad to feel the thrills of manhood while doing it. Such a structure has no cracks or crevices to collect 
dirt. It is cool in hot weather; warm in cold weather. 
| A concrete milk house is not difficult to construct, and 
. when -completed requires no painting or repairs. 
A. P. Sandles, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio a Portland Outnoth at Golfieen Bam aler 
. sound and durable. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 











For elegant, colored, and illustrated premium list, write to 








hb : corcaco 
f | oe Workin opr yeeunen ENE AP OLS 
4 ' ; Plants at —— and — Annual Output 12,000,000" Barrels 











WORTH $6,000.00 


or gives real resistance to sun, rain, wind, 
Gases snow, heat, cold, andfire. And the Kant- 








leak Kleet waterproofs the seams without cement. Careful investigation of farming in New York shows that a higil 
Write for samples and the‘Good Roof Guide Book, free. school education is worth $6,000.00 in 5 per cent bonds to the farmer. 
The Barber Asphalt Pz Paving Company Philadelphia Add to this a course in the study of agriculture, and one is independ- 
Lasgest producers of taphslt, ond New York. San Francisco Chicago Med io Sean d Pages : * 
mankfacturers of ready rooting tn the world. ED ent. This is just one reason why young people should investigate 





the work of 


: , THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Papec Ensilage Cutters at Morrisville, N. ¥., which offers 


Cut silage perfectly, and at @ very low cost of operation. 
Papec knives cut smoothly and swiftly, They makea fine, 

















us >)! 


Ae 





Z, 
tA i 
id uniform silage that is very palatable and nutritious, The ‘ 
f NI y combined tarowing end blowing force Ghat Us the sllage To young men: Two year and short winter courses in Agriculture; including general 
: m fends any other blewer doing the same work, agriculture, dairying, fruit growing, poultry husbandry, etc. 
, @ Tf] Cy aed mage a Ee hha To young women: Two year and short winter courses in Home Economics ; including 
ea Our new illustrated catalog gives facts showing cookery, sewing, millinery, home nursing, household management, etc. 
a / “The Won apec "’ will save time 
\ ‘i9r THROWS {> and money at cutting time. Send for copy today. School has large well-equipped laboratories, modern 200-acre farm, pure-bred stock, 
AND BLOW PAPEC MACHINE CO. Box 11 SHORTSVILLE, LY. well-trained staff. 
20 Distributing Points in the U. 8. Tuition is free to residents of New York State. 


Entrance Requirements are 16 years of age, good character and completion of 8th gradu 
school work. 


For catalogue and information, address F, @ HELYAR, Director, Morrisville, N. ¥. 


farce okae 


SILO FILLERS 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convinci reasons for buying the 
seen, low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, & 
mailed free. Write for it to-day. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., «s2¢ 








Caldwell, 
The Price Maker 
Gasoline Engines, Cream 
Separators, Manure 
Spreaders, Pump Jacks 
and Feed Grinders at 
prices with quality that 

can’t be beat. 















No more engine worry. No fear of fire. 
No insurance troubles. The really safe en- 
gine—investigated and now sealed with the 
label of security—is here. Every 


Jacobson Engine 


{s personally inspected, approved and labeled by 
the Underwriters Laboratories Co., In 

every otherway, too, One-third more thaasened 
capacity. Easy, sure starting. Never kicks 
back. Vhopoet cooled. Write for Booklets. 


JACOBSON MACHINE 
Dept. L. Warren, Pa, 







The quality of my goods permit of a 
five year rantee. Ask the user— 
you will find him well pleased and has 
saved big money by buying from me. 
.Caldwell, Your Friend 

Because he sells on 60-day free trial, per- 
‘mits yow to use the goods before paying 
for them and allows you to be the judge 
of their value. Just write me before 






























piacizs 
our order. SOILS 
io Caldwelt BY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complete and popular work of the kind.eves 
i Caldwelt- published. As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 
a Hallowell @ novel. The author has put into it his individuality. The story of the properties of the 
‘ Mtg. Co. their improvement and management, as well as a ion of the probl of crep growing 


crop feeding, make the book equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. 
» There are many illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some meee * | 
Orinciple in soil management, 300 pages. 6%4x8 inches. Cloth, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. New York 


‘502 CommercialSt. 
WATERLOO, (OMA. 














